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Art.I. An Account of Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, 
sc. By John Barrow, Esq. Vol. II. quarto, pp. 464, price 11, 15s, 
Cadell and Davies, 1804. 


HE high reputation justly acquired by Mr. Barrow’s former 

volume on the Cape of Good Hope, rendered us desirous of 
introducing his present performance among those literary pro- 
ductions of the past year, which we selected as most worthy the 
attention of our readers. We are not sorry to find, that, although 
itmay be considered as a sequel to his travels ; it is Very impro- 
perly called a second volume. It may, therefore, be review- 
ed independently of that work, which appeared too long since to 
demand our notice. 

The only claim which the present volume has to be denomi- 
nated travels, arises from a military expedition, in which the au- 
thor was engaged subsequent to the period of his former publica- 
tion. It commenced March 8, 1799, and was directed along the 
coast to Algoa (or Zwartkops) bay ; thence, northward, up the 
Sunday River; and across Bruyntjes Heights, to the Kaffre fron- 
tier. Thence, the party which the author conducted, returned to 
Algoa Bay; and (the purposes of the journey having been ac- 
complished) he quitted that station May 23; and reached the 
Cape in sixteen days. Some incidents, which occurred during 
this tour, did not merit to have been recorded, such as that of an 
uncomfortable night’s lodging at a drunken shoemaker’s ; and the 
digressions from the narrative are so frequent and extensive, as 
to preclude abridgement: but the author's observations, though 
too much dilated and detached, furnish instruction and entertain- 
ment, and suggest matter for useful reflection. 

The principal and avowed purpose of this volume, is, however, 
to demonstrate the expediency of attaching the colony of which 
he treats, to the British empire. This object Mr. Barrow evi- 
dently regarded as already attained, when he composed his former 
work. ‘The terms of the transient peace which ensued, frustrated 
his expectations ; but the sudden renewal of war having revived 
his hope of suth an event, his present performance appears to 
Have been hastily published, in order to promote it’s accomplish- 
M ment, 
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ment. He professes to have employed a very few months in ty 
composition of this large volume ; and it bears obvious marks ¢ 
hurry. Had he maturely digested his vam and revised it’s ey. 
cution at leisure, he would, doubtless, have done more justice 
not only to his own well-earned reputation, but likewise to ty 
cause he had to plead: yet as he seems to have been stimulatg 
by patriotic motives, and to have judged that no time was tol 
lost, Mr. B. may deserve commendation where it must be with. 
held from his book. It’s subjects, though mostly temporary, ax 
highly important to our nation ; and his main argument desery 
an analysis that may enable our readers to Judge of it’s validity, 

He aims to demonstrate the importance of the Cape of Good 
Hope, as a military, and as a naval station, in a commercial viey, 
and as a depot for the southern whale fishery. It’s chief adva, 
tage, as a military station, arises from the “ healthiness of it’s ch. 
mate, cheapness of subsistence, and it’s favourable situation fo 
speedy intercourse with most parts of the world, and _particularh 
with India. p- 163. Hence oe author considers it, and evidently 
with justice, as a“ place suitable for collecting and forming,so 
to have always in readiness, a body of troops, either belonging tu 
his Majesty’s regular regiments, or to the armies of the East Indu 
Company, fitted and prepared for foreign service, and _ seasoned 
for the clunates either of the East or the West Indies.” p. 158. 
From the view which he exhibits of it’s means of defence, we are 
led to apprehend that it’s security must depend upon the numbe 
of troops so collected and formed, and upon the maritime supe 
riority of the government to which it may belong, rather than on 
any protection it can derive from the construction of permanent 
fortifications. 

The advantages already specified are applicable to it’s import 
ance also as a naval station; but the deficiency of a harbour that 
might at once afford sate anchorage, and an ‘adequate supply ol 
fresh water, greatly diminishes the value of the colony to any me 
ritime power. ‘The conveyance of this indispensable article to 
the land-locked bay of Saldanha, if practicable, as the author cor 
ecives it to be, is certainly the only means of establishing the ut 
lity ot the Cape as a naval station. > 

The importance of this colony, in a commercial point of view, 
does not depend upon it’s exports, or it’s imports (of which, how 
ever, Mr. B. gives a full and particular detail) ; but upon the “ ex 
rent towhich tt might be rendered advantageous to the interests 
of the British empire, as an emporium of eastern produce.” 
this topic rests the matter in dispute between the author and the 
East India Company, to whose influence he imputes our resigi® 

tion of the colony at the late restoration of peace. Their arg 
ments appear to have been, that whatever eastern produce might 
be sold at the Cape to foreign merchants, would diminish theif 
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resort to London, and consequently their purchase of British ma- 
nofactures, and of the produce of our western colonies; as well as 
reduce the East Indian sales, and proportionally the revenue arising 
from them in England : and that if the latter should be transferred 
tothe Cape, it’s magnitude would preclude commercial success. 
For Mr. B.’s replies to these objections against retaining the Cape 
as a British colony, we must refer to his work, pp. 274-- 282. 

On the last head of arguments, he concludes (p, 322), that, 
‘There can be little doubt, therefore, that the Cape of Good Ho 
might be rendered essentially useful to the Southern Whale Fishery, so 
important to the commerce and navigation of Great Britain; but that 
during the war, the same place in the possession of an enemy, may be 
the means of obstructing this valuable branch of trade, and must, at all 

events, render it forced and_ precarious.’ 

Afier an attentive and impartial review of this discussion, we 
are inclined to wish, that, if circumstances admit, the colony 
may be finally attached to the British empire, less for any positive 
advantage it can produce, than for the prevention of evils, to 
which the possession of it, by a powerful and vigilant enemy, 
would expose our commerce with India. 

The preceding subject occupies the third, fourth, and fifth 
chapters of the volume. The sixth and last, which extends to 
115 pages, Contains a topographical description, and statistical 
sketch, of the colony. ‘The author endeavours to connect it with 
his main argument, but we cannot conceive territorial acquisition 
to be desirable to any nation farther than the latter can derive 
advantage from it: what it is “ intrinsically, and independent of 
other considerations,” can therefore furnish no reasonable mo- 
tive for acquiring or retaining it. ‘This is not the only instance in 
which Mr. B. has weakened his argument by extending it. Had 
he excluded what has little or no natural connexion with it, and 
condensed it’s substance into a pamphlet, we cannot doubt that it 
would have had greater effect. But while we object to the man- 
ucrin which his commercial and statistical details are introduced, 
we are greatly obliged to him for the matter he has furnished. 
His last chapter, in a geographical view, is peculiarly valuable. 
It affords a general and perspicuous account of the settlement at 
the Cape of Good Hope ; and a particular description, not only 
of it’s four grand divisions, but of their numerous subdivisions. 
We insert Mr. B.’s statement of the population, (exclusive of the 
British settlers, and the army and navy) as given upon oath by the 
inhabitants in 1798. 

Cape District. Zwellendam. Sicllenbosch. Graaf Reynet. Total 


Christians - 6261 3967 7256 4262 21,746 
Slaves - - 11,891 2106 10,703 04 25,754 
Hottentots - 500 5 000 8 ,Q47 14,447 











18,152 6,003 22,959 14,173 61,947 
Me We 
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We proceed to take notice of important points of infor, 
tion which are dispersed in various parts of this heterogeneg, 
volume. 
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Mr. B. observes, p. 18, that the common charts of the Sou i my 
African coast make it extend considerably too much to the es. Me very 
ward, and thereby expose ships from that quarter to fall Upon x S amor 
unawares. It appears, however, tliat his own chart, prefixed » J north 
his former volume, likewise needs correction, and his presen B inno 
statement is not sufficiently precise in a matter of so much cons. a 
quence. The result of observations 10 the longitude of Slow Ie ofr 
(or Zwartkops) Bay, places it half a degree westward ot it’s situ. re 
tion on his map, according to his own ac ton de cement. Frog Brot 
the rough account he has given, we conclude that it’s true poe On 


tion is nearly in 26 deg. SO min. east long. and that of the mous & 
of Keiskamma River, in 28 deg. 20 min. east long. Mr. Boh By cee 
served the latitude of this last : station in 3S deg. 12 min. south | 
The coast tends E. N. E. from Algoa Bay to thraat point, and af TS 
terwards has it’s direction more northe rly. rom the Capen Be“ 


Algoa Bay, the respective parts of the coast should apparently be ! 
reduced, upon a proportionate scale, from Mr. Barrow’s map, 3 
Wlule we regret that the author has not given a more accurate 
and pe rspie uous detail of this lnports uit Inve stigation, Justice it 
quires us to ap yplaud his general attention to the geography ¢ 
Southern Africa. ‘The tollowing extracts will demonstrate hist Fy 
gard likewise to the most essential interests of humanity, and wil s 6a 
doubtless, be acceptable to every impartial and reflecting mind, Bs 
*‘ Close to this river (Zonder -End) i is the establishment of the Hernhiater 
or Moravian missionaries, who, by the protection afforded them undertk FR * 
British government, and it’s liberality, through Gen. Dundas, in enabling 
them to enlarge their territory, had succeeded so far, in the object of ther 
mission, as to bring together into one society, not fewer, at the time of th 
evacuation of the colony, than six hundred poor hottentots ; whom th | 
not onls trueted in the principles of the christian religion, but by & | 
ample . sells pt, taught to fecl, that their v ilue in soc iety Was 
in pre ‘on to the benefits they were able to render to that society, bi 
therr labour and moral conduct.’ p. 
‘ None felt more sincere regret ai ne uneasiness at that article in th 
treaty Of peace, W hich ceded the Ca ipe to its former owners, than thes 
worthy missionaries. From the m: lig mit spirit of the boors, they had 
every thing to apprehend, The friends of humanity, however, will re- 
rorce to learn, that this asylum for an innocent and oppressed race of me 
continues to receive the countenance and protection of the present ge 
vernment ; the two leading members of which appear to be actuated bj 
views and set fcc very different trom those of the m: ajority of the 
people, over which they are appointed to rule. It is obvious, indeed, t 
every mon of common understar ding, that an insti tution so encouraged ' 
cannot fail to prove of infinite adv ant ge to 2 colony where useful labo 
: much wanted. If any exa mple were Capi thle of ro using the slug: ! 
n settlers, that of six hundred people being subsisted on the same spat i 


ol 
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of ground, which every individual family among them occupies, for they 
had nothing more till very lately than a common loan farm of three miles 
diameter, would be sufficient to stimulate them to habits of industry. 
ther missionaries, but of different societies, have lately proceeded to 
distant parts of the colony, and some even much beyond it, both 
no the Kaffers to the eastward, and the Bosyesman Hottentots to the 
ond. ‘The latter they represent as a docile and tractable people, of 
oon manners, and grateful to their benefactors beyond expression : 
ek iffers, they say, are a volatile race, extremely good- humoured, 
bet turn into ridic ule all their attempts to convert them to C hristianity, 
Kicherer, a regular bred minister of the reformed church, and a gen- 
tleman of mild and persuasive manners, proceeded, alone and totally un- 
protected, into the midst of the Bosjesman hordes on the skirts of the 
Orange River. He considered, that a solitary being without arms, or 
wy visille means of doing injury to his fellow mortals, would be re- 
ceived without suspicion, and might enter into the society of the most 
vage hordes without danger. ‘The event proved his conjectures to be 
it. He lived in the midst of a tribe, the most needy and wretched 
he could discover, for many years ; shared with them eve ry incon- 
venience ; and suffered a total privation of all the comforts, and very fre- 
ently even of the necessaries of life; with a weak constitution, he 
braved the vicissitudes of an unsteady climate in scanty clothing, in tem 
huts and hovels that were neither proof against wind nor water, 
flimes in the open air; on deserts wild and naked as those of Ara- 
1; he learned their language ; instructed them in the benevolent doc- 
ws of Christianity; and endeavoured with enthusiastic zeal, to assuage 
tieir miserable lot in this life, by assuring them that there was “‘ another 
nd a bette r world :"’ in a word, he became so much attached to this most 
‘igent and deplorable race of human beings, who possess nothing they 
can call their own, but live from day to day on the precarious spoils of 
the chace, and commonly on the spontaneous products of a barren soil, 
it it was not without difficulty, and great distress to his feelings, he 
nustered resolution to tear himself from his little flock: lingering under 
: ‘that threatened to terminate in a consumption, he could not be 
ile ed upon to desert them, when urged by his friends to eccept of a 
nt living of one of the colonial churches, which was offered to him 
he government.’ pp. 51—53. 


very 


~ 


We should gladly attend Mr. B. throughout his rational and 
nane observations on these example s of Christian heroism ; 
(we can only abridge his account of the unsuitable returns for 
u rifices, which were rendered by some ignorant and de- 
aved inhabitaats of Graat Reynet. In January 1793, fifteen 
itots, who had three years betore faithfally assisted the go- 
ve mm nt to que ll an insurrection of the colonial farmers, resorted 
lo that distrie 1, to proc ure some tobacco. They were se ized by 
att ry ¢ “ompe ‘led by torture to confess whatever was demand. 
ed ot them, and afterwards were all murdered. ‘Lheir executioners 
dsent to the government an attestation, that these poor crea- 
had declared ihe y were sent by Mr. Kicherer, and by a 
M 3 Dutch 
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Dutch gentleman, named Triter, also, to reconnoitre the farms, 
that district, in order to return, with fire-arms, which those gentl, 
men were to supply, to attack the colonists. 

We lament = it ye and many other instances (especially om 
recorded, page 153, upon Dr. Vanderke ynp’s authority) of te 
cruelty and treac ree ry of the colonial farmers, Justity too fully the 
indignation with which both Mr. Barrow and C aptain Percival 
speak of their general character. ‘To lay these enormities to th 
charge of the Dutch nation, would, however, be palpab ‘le Injustice, 
as it appe ars th: il ihe boors are mostly the retuse ot Vi arlous COU 
tries; having been discharged from the merce nary corps in which 
they * ad enlisted for colonial service. 

Mr. ‘Triiter is a man of unblemished character, who had bee 
yoined with Mr. Somerville, surgeon of the British garrison, ina 
expedition planned by the government tor the sup ply of the co- 
lony during a scarcity of ¢ rattle j m ISOL. The hostile isposition 
of the eastern kaflres, precluding expectation of the usual 
sistance from their country, those gentlemen were sent, with: 
émall party, to a kaftre tribe, called Booshooanas, situated at s- 
teen days journey beyond the Orange River, north-castwart 
from the Cape. Some farmers, who acc ompanied this pay with 
a view to plunder the natives, being dismissed by Mr. Vruter tor 
their misconduet, included bien, by way of revenge, in the charge 
against Mr. Kicherer, whose benevolence towards the op presses 
hottentots had meurred the disp leasure of these colonists. The 
official report of Messrs. Somerville and ‘Triter’s expedition, a: 
fords so much valuable and curious information respecting th 
interior of Atrica, that we cannot hesitate to enlarge this autick 
by an extract from it. 


‘ Passing through several large tracts of ground, that were laid out 
nd cultivated like so many gardens, we arrived about noon at the cif 
of Lectakoo, not alittle astonished to find, in this part of the world, 3 
large and vit: us city. We proces vce . to the residence of the chiet, 
Whose name was Mooliaban, where we found him, with the eldersd 
the place, seated ona plain that was in aaa ... He offered us some 
curdied milk. After this reception he conducted us to his habitation, and 
iatroduced us to his wives and children; here also we saw numbers 
women, who gazed at us with astonishment. His house, like all the 
rest in she town, was built in a circular form, being about sixteen feet 9 
diameter. The bottom part, tothe height of four feet from the ground, 
Was stone laid in clay, and wooden spars erect: ‘dat certain distances. 
On the east side of the circle, about the fourth part of the house was ope? 
the other three-fourths entire ly closed. A round pomted roof covered 
the whole in the form of a tent, well thatched with long reeds, or wi 
the straws of the holcus. ¥ rom the centre to the back part of the hous, 
a circular ap. irtment is m: ide off, with a narrow entrance into it, wher 
the head of the family takes his nightly rest; the other members of the 
Samuly sleep in the {cre part, or between the large and small circles & 
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‘he house. All the houses were inclosed by pallisades ; and the space 
setween these and the dwelling serves for a granary and store for their 
‘ain and pulse. These granaries were constructed in the form of oil 
“irs, of baked clay, the capacity of each being at the least two hundred 





% HB .ajlons ; and they were supported on tripods, composed of the same ma- 
‘th HF rials, which raised them about nine inches above the ground. They 
‘th HE were covered with a round straw roof erected on poles, and sufficiently 
‘itd HH high to admit an opening into the jars, the upper edges of which were 
th H trom five to six feet from the ground. 

io EC ‘We walked through the town and observed that both within it, and 


a every side, were plantations of that species of Mimosa, which consti- 


NN. ; 
tr mites the principal food of the Camelopardalis. We estimate the city to 
. be, in its circumference, as large as Cape Town, with all the gardens of 
i Tuble Valley , but it was impossible to ascertain the number of houses, 
1 account of the irregularity of the streets, and lowness of the buildings, 
but concluded they must amount somewhere between two and three 
- thousand, of the same kind, but not so large as that of the chief. The 
100 whole population, including men, women, and children, we considered 
® FF tobe from ten to fifteen thousand souls. Tracing our route from the 
F last place in the Roggeveld, upon Mr. Barrow's map, and continuing the 
i: fF same scale, we calculated the situation of Leetakoo to be in latitude 


Mh 10 deg. 30 min. south, and longitude 27 deg. east from Greenwich,’ 
th Dp. 114—110, 


, At Leetakoo, the commissioners learned that another tribe of 
x kaflres, called Baroloos, dwelt at the distance of eight or ten 
day's journey farther northward, which Mr. Barrow calculates to be 
nearly under the southern tropic. [tis said, that their town was 
incomparably larger than Letakoo; that their dwellings were 
much superior, and their gardens and lands better cultivated ; 
that they were exceedingly rich in cattle, very. mgenious jn carv- 
ing wood, had furnaces tor melting copper and iron, and were of 
a kind and friendly disposition. Another tribe, called Damaras, 
(one of whom Mr. Barrow saw among the Namaquas) seems to 
reside nearly in the same latitude, on the western coast of Africa, 
which istoo barren and sandy to support cattle. ‘These people 
re conse quently poorer than their eastern countrymen ; but 
Having, In common with them, the art of extracting copper from 
‘he ore, they obtain eattle in exchange for it, both from the Boo- 
shooanas, and from the Namaquas of Orange River. 

The Kaffre nation, whom Mr. B. conceives to have been ori- 
ginally Bedouin Arabs, are considered by him as inhabiting the 
western coast, SO far as 20 cle &. south latitude, and — 
across the continent to Delagoa bay on the eastern shore, which 
he reckons to be in 24 deg. south, although the best maps place it 
in26 deg. ‘The negroes appear to occupy the interior northward 
of that line, as the Portuguese preserve a communication between 
‘Heir eastern and western settlements, solely by the medium of 
Hezro merchants. pp. 117—119. 

Lhis yolume is illustrated by numerous plates, A plan of the 
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peninsula of the Cape accompanies the inv estigation of it’s USE 25 
a military station. A view of Cape Town is prefixed : and charts 
are given of Table, False, Mossel, Plettenberg’s, and Algoa Bays; 
of the coast between the former and Saldanha Bay ; and of an; 
of the se a,c ‘alled the Kny Sna, seven le ‘agues west of P lettenberg’, 
bay, which the author recommends as a station for the sou) 
whi ale fishery. 

Although this work includes much temporary matter, is illesuit 
ed to its title, and detective both of arrangement and compres. 
sion; it constitutes, nevertheless, a valuable addition to Mr. By 
former work on the Cape.  [t abounds with useful information, 
and furnishes abundant proof of the author’s humanity, r search, 
and penetration. We regret that he sometimes indulges COn- 
jecture in a manner whic h discovers little regard to the Mosaic 
account of the Creation; and that, in dese ribing the coarseness of 
the Colonial Boors, he has not paid more respect to British re 
finement, and to moral delicacy. The geographical part of this 
book, purifie d from these blemishes, and separated from transi 


tory discussions, Would form a very desirable supplement to his 
volume of Travels. 





Art. II. Elements of Religion ; containing a simple deduction of Chris- 
tianity, from its source to its present circumstances. In a Series of 
Letters to a Young Lady. By Mrs. Marriott. In 4 yols. price 
iss. EF, C. and J. Rivington, 1804. 


'N the present age, when the importance of edugation is so ges 

nerally acknowledged, and, to use the language of Mrs. M. 
“ when the passion for liberal education is carried to excess,” itis 
desirable that religion, and the sacred scriptures, as the source of 
all religious knowledge, should not be neglected. We fear this 
science has not“ its share of attention.” Some share ts, indeed, 
allowed to it; buteven in families, where it is spoken of with re- 
spect, It is too commonly treated as a matter of inferior conse 
guenec, though it claims the priorty of all other sciences and 
accomplishments, both in our affections and pursuits, 

Mis. M., apprehensive that, in former iitiatory works on 
religion, * enough has hardly been done to prove the ration: ality 
aad simplicity of our faith, and to deduce it from its sacred foun- 
tuins, through all its channels, to the varicus circumstances in 
which we find it,” presents, « spec lally to our female youth, the 
work before us; which was origin: ally intended for the use ofa 
voung lady her near relation, to whom it is addressed, Speaking 
of the historical form into which the sacred writings are thrown, 


she thus explams her design. 


‘It is this history then in its regular series which we will, my dear 
rl, now aAllemipt to ims esuyate ; for only in its regular series can we 


com prebend 
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comprehend the astonishing pre-science by which the whole plan is con- 
ducted. By its assistance, studied in this manner, we descry the most 
important events originating and taking their first principles from  inci- 
dents apparently insignificant ; and we perceive that every scattered ac- 
cident, seemingly unconnected circumstance, and action in appearance re- 
mote, unite and interweave themselves to effect the great purpose of 
their all-skillful director.” vol. i. p. 25. 


To convey in simple and suitable language the most serious and 
important instruction to childhood and youth, does not appear to 
have been Mrs. M.’s intention. Her “ elements” are not, in our 
opinion, adapted to be read as an initiatory work, Her language 
is more polished than simple, more flowery, and, to use a word 
of her own, more tumefied, thar natural and easy. We were ra- 
ther surprised at the tinselled finery with which, in the history of 
our Saviour’s life, she has occasionally decked some of lis discourses 
“who spake as never man spake.” We reter to such sentences 
as the tollowing : 

‘Yet not one of these insignificant creatures dies unobserved by the 
all-pervading eye of the universal Father.” vol. iii. p. 112.—* How often 
would Ihave gathered thy children together as the domestic bird gather- 
eth her brood under her fostering wings.’ p. 177.—* Jesus said, that a 
certain noble person went into a distant country to receive from the para- 
mount authority the investiture of a kingdom.’ p. 214. 


Notwithstanding these exceptions, and others which might be 
made, the style of Mrs. M. 1s generally correct and clegant. It's 
want of simplicity nay not be ill calculated to suit the taste of the 
voung ladies, for whom we conecive her work to be designed ; 
but we cannot recommend it, in that respect, to their imitation. 

\ variety of interesting matter is comprised in five preliminary 
letters. In the first, Mrs. M., regarding the belief of God as the 
foundation of all religion, proves the divine existence and provi- 
iT nee: and after shewing how ren rally the belief of a future 
slate has prevailed, inquires by what means we hay discover how 
the Divine Beme will be favourable to us; which leads her to the 
conclusion, that a revelation of hi will is nee ssary. In her next 
letter, she demonstrates the insulliciency of reason to point out 
the way inwhich God is to be worshipped, and proves the divine 
authority of the gospel. Her remarks on the superiority of our 
moral and religious wisdom to that of Greece and Rome, are ac- 
companied with a concession in favour of the philosophic, civil, 
and political wisdom of those states, to which we cannot assent, 
In natural philosophy our knowledge must of necessity be greater 
than theirs; and as to civil and political science, we preter the sen- 
tinentot Dr. Kett. (Elem. of General Knowledge, vol. 11. p. 40.) 

“The constitution of England tncludes the essence of the three 
different forms of government that prevail in the world without 
their attendant disadvantages ; foi we have democracy without 
coufusion, 
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confusion, aristocracy without ngour, and monarchy without 
despotism. These principles are so compounded and mixed, as 
to form a political system which is capable of producing more 
freedom, and true independance, than the renowned common- 
wealths of Athens and Rome could boast.” 

Mrs. M.’s third letter contains some excellent observations on 
the peculiar character and beauty of the se riptures ; and in the 
fourth, we meet witha philosophic al proot of the inspiration of the 
Mosaic his tory of the ere ‘atION, and some conje ctures on the dis- 
similarity between the antediluyian and the present world. 

The fifth preliminary letter contains, among other things, a 
cousideration of the main argument in Pope’s Essay on Man ; the 
piitiosophy © tf which, it is supposed, was originally that of Lord 
Bolingbroke. From the sentument which is expressed in this 
coupl be 

‘ From Nature's chain, whatever link yon strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth breaks the chain alike.’— 

Mrs. M. discovers the ne CeSSItV of the existence of the Son ot 
God. Though we are persuaded that this is not the best founda- 
tion for the belief of our Saviour’s divinity, we will quote her own 
account of a — us tlight to discover, by the aid of Lord Bo- 
hnebroke, this glorious personage on the throne of De "ity, and 
_ e our readers to judge of this ingenious argument. 


Arg) ruing from this allowed analogy, says she, I will presume to wing 
my daring flight above this sublunary sphere; and ascending from man 
to the he wenly intelligences, contemplate order beyond order, progres- 
sively | rising to perfection, till T reach at length that stupendous, that all- 
glorious link in the great cham of beings, which unites the godhead with 

all his creatures: this, I cry, is indeed the Sonof God! it must be so; 
for that won ’ rful Being which unites the Great Supreme with all the 
inferior spiritual orders must intimately participate the essence of Deity, 
or the created mn unere ated substances could not be united,’ vol, le 
p- fy? 
By what assistance, Mrs. M. discovered the strange, irrational, 
and un Tiptural schntiment concerning the death of Christ, which 


! } “ya " , } . 
we frod in the 3a vol. }). fol—3.,we are unable to conjecture. 


’ 
~ 


He laid down,’ she says, ‘ an inamnowts life. ‘This great, mysterious, 
glorious Being consented to die; resigned what no one “coul | have taken 
from Him—earistence elerna/; ottered himself as a pivinity to death; 
and sinking the divine nature in the mortal revive again but revive*® as A 
wan. —Again, ‘ It was the extinction of an immortal spirit. The divi- 
Mily WA» extinguished : the man reviv ‘d, and as MAN ascended into 
heaven.’ 


Atter the preluminary letters, the history of the creation, as 





* So Mrs. M._ If this be not a repeated error of the press, her Jan- 
guage ts as singular as her doctrine. 


rey ealed 
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‘ 


revealed in the writings of Moses, commences. Many striking 
and important observations, as w ell as a few which we deem ob- 
jectionable, are interspersed in the narrative, which proceeds to 
give an account of the ancient world, the patriarchal age, and the 
various events that are recorded in the history of the Old and 
New Testament. For the history of Joseph, we are referred to 
the inimitable chi ipters of the book of Genesis, in which it is re- 
corded. ‘The narrative is greatly abridged, subsequent to the se- 

paration of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah ; and we miss, With 
surprise and regret, in this period, the history of E lijah and 
Elisha, those eminent, prophets, and even of , lehoshaphat and 
Hezekiah, those illusious kings. In the second volume we 
meet with a concise account of the period between the close of 
the Old and the beginning of the New ‘Testament; and the con- 
clusion of the fourth, is oce upied with a sketch of the most mo- 
mentous events that have betallen the church, from the time of 
the apostles to the present age. 

‘ Prideaux,’ says Mrs. M. ‘has been my guide where the historical 
part of the Old Testament fails ; I have followed Doddridge in the order 
of the Gospel history ; and in the ecclesiastical, Mosheim.’ pref. p. vial. 

This lady frequently refers to what she calls the gloomy doec- 
trine of Calvin; from the favourite feature of which, she main- 
tains that all the tenets of antinomianism (which yet she terms a 
libel upon it) may be tairly deduced. vol. iv. p.216. She also as- 
serts, that the theological system established by Calvin was 
adopted, and was re ‘ndered the public rule of faith in’ England. 
p- 209. ‘The Bishop of Lincoln, Mr. Daubeny, and their trends, 
will hardly thank Mrs. M. for this declaration ; and those minis- 
ters of the establishment, who are deemed calvinists, will not al- 
low that the church has a rule of faith trom which all the tenets 
of antinomianism may be fairly deduced. Mr. Overton thus ex- 
presses himself, “ Tosav the least, our established forms do not 
teach directly several doctrines which are contained in Calvin’s 
Institutions. They do not, with this work, affirm that the fall of 
man was the effect of a divine decree, the y do not use the language 
it does re spec tine the extent of Christ's rede niption, the ‘y are sh- 
lent concerning absolute reprobation.” (True Chure hinan ascer- 

tained, p. 4.) 

Mrs. M.’s remarks on the puritans in general, are still more se- 
vere, than her accusation of the public rule of faith in the church. 
She says ; 

‘ Believing themselves the predestined of God to salvation, the elect, 
and their opponents in a state of reprobation, (they) were incited, not 
only to a vain opinion of themselves, and a contemptuous one of their 
adversaries, but also to acts of the most direful cruelty, from the idea, 
that being rejected of God they were objects of just abhorrence to man.” 
yol. iv, p. 215. 
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We would only heg leave to enquire, by what faith Laud and 
his friends of the star-chamber were mceited to acts of direfy] 
cruelty, since we find this archbishop characterised by Mrs, M, 
as a man of letters, integrity, and piety; and no one suspects him 
of espousing predestinauons Se riously, we consider the last quo. 
tation asa fibe/, both on the doctrine, and on the ereater part of 
those who received i. Pie \ certainly hever prete nded to be 30 
intimately acquainted with the seerets of heaven, as to conchide 
of any man living, “ That he is rejected of God, or the object of 
yust abhorrence to men.” 

We have been the more particular in our remarks on these vo- 
lumes, because they are designed for the rising eeneration, 
whom we wish to be peculiarly guarded against prejudices, and 
cautioned against manifest errors. From this consideration, we 
think it our duty, before we close the work, to point out such pas- 
saves as the following; im which we think either the merits of our 
Redeemer are Gisparace d, or the influences ot his spirit are invall- 
dated. 


‘ The law, which heretofore demanded perfect obedience without re. 
mission or abatement, is now abrogated; eternal life is offered us bya 
new law.’ vol. iii. p. O.—* Lite will be given to such as, by a life of 
righteousness, rerifed it.’ vol. i. p- 116.— Supern: tural influence would 
have destroyed their ency as men.’ vol. il. p. 44.—* Nothing more 
8 require fot man than what his natural abiliti ics are equal to,’ Should 
he not then pray for 4 "y affections? No, says Mrs. M. ¢ the requisite 
strencth to resist temptation resides in the heart.’ vol. iii. p. 40. 

‘The restless mind of man presumptuously sought to discover in what 
manner salvation was to be effected, whether wholly bj the exertions of 
the man himsell, or whether by the assistance of divine grace, inciting in 
him what was proper tor it.” vol. iv. p. 113 


-« 
-~> 
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‘ } ° . 
ert ~ uhh t hat Mawr GAININe EGTace co-operates with us, 


may be Cs! A SUID TUOUS 5 Lyurt surely il Is much more pre- 
aiiiiomn 3 for sintul man to atte mypt to clicct salvation by his own 
unaided powers, rete lo ¢ nquire, whether he does not need the 
assistane ¢ of the Eh iN Spirit ! 
Art. Lil fn Account of the Life of James Beattie, L. Ks D. rofessor of 
Moral Philosophy and Logic, Aberdeen. By Alexander “ei cr, SVO. 
Dp. » price os, Baldwin, 1804. 
\ [ CHl pleasure and improvement may be derived from inti- 
. macy with eminent men. To eatch their spirit, to observe 
their manners, and to view their characters, cannot tail of afford. 
ing every lover of scienee and virtue considerable satisfaction. 
Ne XT to this, We hha rechou thi benefit we realise from well- 
written nu irs ot individuals, who have ranked hieh in the lite- 
rarv or moral world. Much commendation is, theretore, due to 
an un} artial bDloprapier, Who Gives us an literesting account of 
men 
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men of superior worth, of whom we had no knowledge but by 
their writings. And such praise is due to Mr. Bower. 

(his memoir is judiciously arranged into seven sections, which 
distinctly e shibit the differect stages and events of Dr. Bos life. 
Seet. 1. gives an account of his birth, and of bis education till he 
went to the .university of Aberdeen. Sect. 2. and 3. detail with 
much minuteness his academical course, remarks on the Scottish 
| niversities, and on the characters of professors at Aberdeen. 
Sect. 4. gives his his tory while a parish school-master: 5. and 6. 
an account of lis removal to the grammar-school of Aberdeen ; 
his residence there, first edition of his poems, &c. and Sect.7. 
extends from his appointment to the professorship to his death. 

Dr. B. was born at Laurencekirk, county of Kincardine, in 
Scotland, on the Sthot November 1735. His father was a far- 
ner: aman of cood sense, and posse ssing a talent for poetry. He 
died when Mr. B.was only seven years of age. Yet he found a 
second parent in an elder brother, who paid the utmost attention 
to his education. Ile had a good school-master in his native 
village, whom he lett in lis fifteenth year to go to Aberdeen. 
He entercd as a bursar in Martschal College: and after spending 
the usua time ot four years, took his degre of tM. A. tle the ‘ul 
spent five years at the vill: age O f Jordoun, near his native pli ice, 
us a teacher ot a SC ‘thool. He next became a teac ‘he ‘Ty in the gram- 
mar school in Aberdeen, for two years ; and in the year 1760 
was appointed professor in Marischal College in that ¢ ity. ‘This 

tuation he enjoyed till his death. In 1761 his first volume of 
p oems appe ‘ared. In 1766 he married a lady who survives him. 
By | he he had two very amiable and promising sons, whose early 
deaths seemed to have hastened the fond parent to“ the house ap- 
pointed forall living’ In the year 1770 he received his degree 
of LL. D. trom King’s College, Aberdeen. In 1771, he visited 
London, and formed an acquaintance with the most entinent lite- 
rary characters then inthe metropolis. In 1775, he enjoyed the 
honour of public and private audiences with their Majesties, and 
obtained a pens sion from the king. Dr. B. ever after expressed 
His admiration of the general knowledge which their Majesties 
Ciscovert a ot eve ry topic upon whic h the 2 | converse dd. And 
When Dr. B. was retiring and thanking the kine for the honour 
conterred upon hin, he replied, ‘ I think I could ‘do no less tor a 
man who has done so much service to the nation in general, and 
to the cause of truth. | shall always be glad ot an opportunity 
to shew the good opinion I have of you.” The matter and the 
Inanner of this } Instance ot lite rary patronage were cert unty alike 
creditable to the donor and the recipient. During the latter part 

his lite, Dr. B. withdrew from society, and sunk gradually into 
a state of languor and insensibility, till August 1803, when he ex- 
p red 
Though 
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Though Mr. Bowe r has done ample justice to the literary 
merit ot Dr. B., and has informed us of his wit and humour, he 
scarcely makes one remark on bis moral character, or his religious 
sentiments. In this we countess our disap pointinent and 1e pret; 
and for two reasons: a life seems to be incomplete without it; 
and in reading the memoirs of a professor ot moral philosophy, 
it was a natural wish to know how he /ived, as well as how he 
fauoht. ‘There are several /i¢t/e stories also introduced into the 
voluine which detract from its general merit; intermingled, how- 
ever, with some pleasing ane ‘cdotes, and judici ious remarks. 

We disagree with Mr. B. p. 11, when recommending Ovid as 
a school-book. ‘Though he possesses many beauties, there are so 
many impurities, that public teachers ought to be very calti- 
ous into whose hands such a poet is committed, and what parts 
they suffer them to translate. We beg literary men, who write 
a careless hand, to notice p. 54. A curious anecdote is related, 
p. 55, of Professor Reid, that he could take as much food, and im- 
mediately afterwards as much slee pas were sufhicient for two days! 
[t might be serviceable to erities and hard students if the ‘y had 
stomachs and eves half as good-natured as Dr. Reid’s! Dr. B. 
relates of Dr. Gerard, © that by two hours application he could 
fix asermon so effectually in his mind, as to be able to recite it 
mn pu bhe, without the chan; ge or trans sposition of the smallest 
word! Ts those preac hers who possess ho Vigour of im: iwination, 
nor extemporary volubility, such a memory must be highly useful. 
But they who preach memoriter might, perhaps, as well read 
their sermons. Dr. B., when young, m: a an epitaph on him- 
self, which gives us a tair idea of his moral character, at least at 
that period. We transeribe the concluding lines : 

Forget my frailties, thou art also frail ; 
Forgive my lapses, for thyself may’st fall ; 
Nor read unmov'd, my artless tender tale, 


[ was a friend, O man, to thee, to all.” p. 123 


We are equally dissatisied, as Mr. Bower, with Dr. Johnson's 


definition of poctry—* metrical composition.” If Mr. B. had 
substituted another tor that with which he had found fault, he 
would have gratiticd usmore. We tully agree with Mr. B.p. 103, 
in lamenting, “ that in works sent forth from the press on the 
subject of religion, so little attention is paid to the doctrines of the 
Gospel, which,” we are happy in observing him say, “ the more 
they are examined, in a more purity will they be exhibited, and 
the stronger Cony iction produce _— 


‘| he eon ral sty 


ryie of this memoir ts cood, though there are 
instances of that lofty kind of language which ill accords with the 
simplicity required in biographical narrative. On the whole, tt 
will be tound an entertaining and useful publeation, and we cor 
dially thank Mr. B. for the information we have derived from 
the perusal, Art. 


bese tins 
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Art. 1V. The History and Antiquities of Doncaster and its Vicinity; 
with Anecdotes of e minent Men, By Edward Mille ‘rt, Mus. Doc. Quarte. 
pp. 398. Price 11. 1s. Doncaster, W. Sheardown ; ; London, W. Mil- 
ler. 1804. 


EF pichetage APH Y, whether considered as a source of amuse- 
ment, or as the means of instruction, has long held a re- 
spect table rank in the scale of general literature: and it’s import- 
anee is now so commonly felt and acknowledge . that the indivi- 
dual who devotes his tune and his labour to the delineation of 
any itere sting ract of country, may reasonably expect to re- 
ive that remuneration from the public to which the real merits 
of his work shall fairly entitle him. The want of a. statisti- 
cal survey of the southern division of the island, has indeed 
rendered p artial views of this description particularly ace ‘ptable 
to the public; and the distinguished works which already have 
appeared in this department of literature, have proved how far 
they may be rendered subservient to the most vi Muable purposes, 
when illuminated Py the combined rays of talents, indus stry and 
information. Yet, if much depends on the manner in which the 
work may be exe jab something depends also on the proper 
choice of the subject, and we cannot but consider the arbitrary 
limitation of a topographical! vel to a narrower space than ts 
poiated out by the natural or political subdivisions of the country 
as extremely injudicious. In this respect, Dr. M. appears to 
us to have erred, and though it would be unfeeling to criticise 
with severity a wosk written, as the author expresses himself, 

“under the pressure of declining years, and increasing infirmi- 
ties,” yet the duty which we owe to the pnblic, requires us to 
point out with impartiality the defects as well as the merits of the 
works which come before us. 

Doncaster has been long celebrated for the elegance of it’s 
buildings, and the polished manners of it’s inhabitants ; it is the 
central town of a genteel and re spectable neighbourhood, and 
the principal mart of an extensive agricultural district, but it 
cannot aspire to any higher character ; it is not the seat of any 
extensive manufacture, it cannot boast of any respectable literary 
establishment, and the more profound and useful sciences are 
known there only by name. It is however a place of great 
antiquity, and, although the modern stile of its architecture and 
the convenience of its streets would never lead a stranger to 
imagine that it had been a Rom; un station, yet there are abun- 
dant proofs, independent of it’s name, that it was once inhabited 
by the conquerors of the world. This town Dr. M. has selected 

as the central point of that portion of the West-riding of York- 
shire which he has undertaken to describe, and as he no where 
exceeds the distance of twelve miles from this spot, his work ma 

ve considered us comprising a circle, the diameter of which 1s 
twenty 
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Though Mr. Bowe r has done ample justic e to the literary 
merit ot Dr. B., and has informed us of his wit and humour, he 
scarcely makes one remark on his moral character, or his religious 
sentiments. In this we confess our dis: ap pointinent and 1e gret; 
and for two reasons: a life seems to be incomplete without it ; 
and in reading the inemoirs of a professor ot moral philosophy, 
it was a natural wish to know how he /ived, as well as how he 
faught. ‘Vhere are several /iti/e stories also introduced into the 
nm which detract from its general merit; intermingled, how- 

ver, With some pleasing ane ‘cdotes, and judici ious remarks. 

We disagree with Mr. B. p. 11, when recommending Ovid as 
a school-book. ‘Though he possesses many beauties, the Te are so 
many impurities, that public teachers ought to be very cautl- 
ous into whose hands such a poet is committed, and what parts 
they suffer them to translate. We beg literary men, who wnite 
a careless hand, to notice p. 54. A curious anecdote is related, 
p-. 55, ot Professor Reid, that he could take as much food, and im- 
mediately afterwards as much sleep as were sutlicient for two days! 
It micht be serviceable to erities and hard students if the ‘y had 
stomachs and eves half as good-natured as Dr. Reid’s! Dr. B. 
relates of Dr. Gerard, “ that by two hours application he could 
fix asermon so effectually in his mind, as to be able to recite it 
mn pubhe, without the change or tratis sposition of the smallest 
word!” ‘To those preachers who possess no vigour of imagination, 
nor extemporary volubility, such a me mory must be hig chy useful. 
But they who preach memoriter might, perhaps, as well read 
their sermons. Dr. B., when young, m: aa an epitaph on him- 


self, which gives us a fair idea of his moral character, at least at 


that period. We transeribe the concluding lines 
Forget my frailties, thou art also frail ; 
Forgive my lapses, for thyself may'st fall ; 
Nor read unmov'd, my artless tender tale, 
[ was a friend, O man, to thee, to all.” p. 123 


Wee are ¢ jually dissatistied, as Mr. Bower, with Dr. Johnson's 
definit: m of por ir’ —" metrical composition.” It Mr. R. had 
substituted another tor that with which he had found fault, he 


would have gratitied usmore. We fully agree with Mr. B.p. 108, 
in lamenting, “* that in works sent forth from the press on the 
rion, so little attention ts paid to the doctrines of the 
Gosyx l, whie hy we are happy in observing him say, “ the more 
they are examined, in the more purity will they be exhibited, and 
the stronger conviction produced.” 


subye ct otreit 


The general style of this memoir is good, though there are 
instances of that lofty kind of language which ill accords with the 
simplicity required in biographical narrative. On the whole, it 
will be found an entertaining and useful pubheation, and we cor- 
dially than b. for the information we have derived from 
the perusal. Art. 
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Art. 1V. The History and Antiquities of Doncaster and its Vicinity; 

with Anecdotes of eminent Men. By Edward Miller, Mus. Doc. Quarto, 
pp. 398. Price il. ts. Doncaster, W. Sheardown ; London, W. Mil- 
ler. 12804. 


Et peiitetig APH Y, whether considered as a source of amuse- 
ment, or as the means of instruction, has long held a re- 
spec table rank in the scale of general literature 





; and it’s import- 
ance Is now so commonly telt and acknowledge d, that the indivi- 
dual who paw his tune and his labour to the delineation of 
anv lntere: sting tract of counlry, may reasonably expect to re- 
ceive that remutieration from the p ublie to which the real merits 
of his work shall fairly entitle him. The want of a. statisti- 
cal survey of the southern division of the island, has indeed 
rendered i artial views of this description particularly ace« ‘ptable 
to the public; and the distinguished works which already have 
appeared in this department of literature, have proved how far 
they may be rendered subservient to the most valuable purposes, 
when illuminated by the combined rays of talents, industry and 
formation. Yet, if much depends on the manner in which the 
work may be executed, something depends also on the proper 
choice of the subject, and we cannot but consider the arbitrary 
limitation of a vgs iphic al work to a narrower space than is 
pointed out by the natural or political subdivisions a the country 
as extremely injudicious. In this respect, Dr. appears to 
us to have erred, and though it would be untee ling to criticise 
With severity a weak written, as the author expresses himself, 
“under the pressure of declining years, and increasing infitmi- 
ties,’ vet the duty which we owe to the public, requires us to 
pou nt out with i impartiality the defects as well as the merits of the 
works whic lh come before us. 

Doncaster has been long celebrated for the elegance of it’s 
buildings, and the polished manners of it’s inhabitants ; it is the 
central town of a genteel and respectable neighbourhood, and 
the principal mart of an extensive agricultural district, but it 
cannot aspire to any higher character ; it is not the seat of any 
extensive manufacture, it cannot boast of any respectable literary 
establishment, and the more profound and useful sciences are 
known there only by name. It is however a place of great 
antiquity, and, although the modern stile of its architecture and 
the convenience of its streets would never lead a stranger to 
imagine that it had been a Roman station, yet there are abun- 
dant proofs, independent of it’s name, that it was once inhabited 
by the conquerors of the world. This town Dr. M. has selected 
as the central point of that portion of the West-riding of York- 
shire which he has undertaken to describe, and as he no where 
exceeds the distance of twelve miles from this spot, his work ma 
be considered us comprising a circle, the diameter of which 1s 
twenty 
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tw enty-four, and the cire umfe rence from scve nty to eighty miles, 
This area is for the most part well cultivated aud productive: it 
exhibits several litere stinkge remains ot antiqul ity, and though hot 
highly picturesque is in general a pleasing and beautiful ¢ ‘ountry, 

Sut we must proceed to a review of the work itself; and as 

Dr. M. in our opinion, has net been particu larly happy in the 

arrangement of lus materials, we shall not atte mpt to trace him 

minutely through the subdivisions of his work, but following the 

plan naturally suggested by the subject itself, shall arrange our 
observations accordingly, 

The « tymolo; ey of the present name of Doncaster is sufficient. 
ly obvious; but it appears trom Dr. M’s account, that it did net 
receive this moderna appellation until the rerga of Richard the 
First, by whom the charter erecting it into a corporate town was 
first granted. Betore this period it was known by different names, 
chietly of Saxon origin, : il marking its situation upon the Don, 
the princtpal and indeed almost the only river of this district. 
That it was once a Roman station, ts sufliciently evident from the 
remains of a Roman Road, which may be traced dis tinctly for 
several miles to the north ot the town. [t's remains, atter a lapse 
of fourteen hundred years, still manifest the astonishing perse- 
verance of those firm and well-disei ipline d legions, by which it 
was formed ;and the grand and beneficial purposes to which 
their labours were occasionally directed. Bua this is not all; for, 
in the year 1781, a Roman votive altar, “ of exquisite engraving 
and workmansiiup,” was found by some workmen who were em- 
ployed ii) dig rine a cellar. It Was dedicat dl Lo the Dew Matres, 
and trom the ODTNION of the late Mr. Tetlow (whose account Is 
detailed at fall len th), it appears to be the third ot the kind 
which has as yet been discovered, and what is not a little remark- 
able, they have been all tound in this island. 

spre aking of thr pres nt state f Donecast: } , Dr. M. observes that, 


‘Being on the great road from London to Edinburgh, it is conse- 
quently enlivened by a continual succession of travellers passing through 


it on pleasure or business. The high street, for length, width, and 
beauty, ts ceneral! | to be the best on the road betwixt the above 
capitals This noble street is about a mile in length, from the Hall- 
cross on the south, to the Mill-bridge on the north. From the Cor- 
market east, to the end of St. Sepulchre’s-gate west, the distance is 


about halt a mile.’ 


He concludes with observing that, 


‘From the beauty of the town, the salubrity of the air, the goodness 
of the roads, the delighttul promenades, and trom the other advantages 
above m oned, Doncaster may perhaps vie with any town in the king- 
ible residence, not only for the afflucnt, but more 
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particuiarly for persons Of smal fortune, p. 139 
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The population of Doncaster in the year 1800, amounted to 
5007 persons, of these 2477 were males and 3220 females. 

The corporation ts composed ot a mayor, a recorder, a town- 
clerk, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four common councilmen, of 
which the three eldest aldermen are empowered to act as justices 
of the peace. The revenue of inis bod amounts to upwards of 
(ool. a year; and it is a fact highly honourable to it, that no 
inconsiderable portion of this ample income is expended in such 
4 manner, as to contribute to the general comfort and conveni- 
ence of the inhabitants. 

We must pass over the numerous public grants, and detached 
facts, Which our author has brought forward, relative to the early 
sate of this town and neighbourhood ; as a minute analysis of 
their contents would be uninteresting to the general reader, and 
would extend this article to too great a length: it may be proper 
ty observe, however, that he appears to have laboured this part 
of his subject with sufficient care, and to have extracted from 
the records of the corporation all that was worth extracting, and 
occasionally more. 

The chureh of Doncaster is a fine Gothic structure, and Dr. 
M. conjectures, from a solitary fact, that the body was erected 
about the vear 1071, but that the tower was not added until the 
rigu of Henry the Third. An inspection of the engraving which 
is given must, however, convince every one at all acquainted with 
the subject, that this opinion is very improbable. It is generally 
allowed by antiquarians, that the circular arch was used exclu- 
ively until the Norman invasion; and is it probable, that so 
great a revolution in the stile of architecture, as the change from 
the circular to the pointed arch, could have taken place within 
the space of four or five years? Indeed the unity of plan, and 
similarity of ornament observable in every part ot the building, 
prove that no great length of time can have intervened between 
the commencement and the completion of the design: and it is 
most probable that the whole was erected about the latter of the 
two periods which Dr. M. has mentioned. 

There is a tolerably extensive library in the church, which was 
founded in the vear 1726, but we are sorry to observe that very 
few additions appear to have been made to it since that period, 
The vicar, for the time being, has the management of the tnstitu- 
tion, and the catalogue with which our author has been supplied 
by the present librarian, though sufficiently full, is, in many 
listances, extremely incorrect. 

As the author appears much at home, in more respects than 
one, in his account of the organ in this ¢ hurch, on which he has 
played “ nearly half a century,” we are inclined to let bim speak 
for himself in the following passage ; at the end of which every 
tader who is a judge of the true sublime will, no doubt, be 
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owerfully moved; and, if he add voice and action resemb}j 
that of the orator, he may also have it in his power to move, g 
his fire-side, a listening circle. 





«This instrument was built by Harris, a cotemporary and rival of th 
famous Father Smith. They each of them built an organ for the Tempk. 
church in London ; but that of Father Smith had the most votes in jg 
favour. Harris derived great credit from his organ erected in Doncaster. 
church. Its peculiarity is, the having in the great organ, two trumpets 
and a clarion throughout the whole compass; which stops are so exce} 
lent, that the late celebrated performer, Mr. Stanley, told me, he th 
every pipe in them was worth its weight in silver, The only defect in 
this instrument was in the choir organ, which contained a stop, called 
the fifteenth, of no use. However, the author has lately prevailed m 
the parishioners to have in its place a dulciana, which is now added, ani 
the organ thoroughly repaired by Mr. Donaldson, organ-builder, of York, 
The reader may suppose what effect this fine instrument had on the 
parishioners, when erected, in the year 1739, as the Rev. Mr. Fawkes, 
at that time curate, thought it necessary to preach an appropriate sermon 
onits being opened. Judge of the sublimity of this discourse by the fol- 
lowing specimen :—After having wound up his imagination to the high- 
est pitch in praise of church-music; speaking of the organ, he said, 
« But, O what!—O what !—What shall I call thee by? thou divine 
lox of sounds!" p. QO.’ 
























Here are, besides the church, places of worship for dissenter 
of different denominations ; and also several respectable charita- 
ble institutions, which have been founded by public contribution, 
and which appear to be under liberal and judicious manage- 
ment. 
















The state of society in Doncaster seems to be scarcely at al 
different from that of most towns similarly circumstanced, and 
though Dr. M. does not enter formally upon the subject, yet he 
has introduced us to one interesting groupe, which in former days 
was tre quently collected towethe r at the table of the late Rober 
Copley, Esq. whom he styles the Mecanas of Doncaster. The 
late Mr. Mason was usually one of the guests, and we shall ex 
tract, for the eratification of our readers, the sketch which 
given of this celebrated character : 

‘The merit of this gentleman as a poet is well known. Howevet, 
he was not satisfied with the applause he received in that character, he 
was desirous also of being esteemed a good musician and a good paintet. 
In music he succeeded better than in painting. He performed decently 
on the harpsichord, and, by his desire, I undertook to teach him the 











principles of composition, but that I could never effect. Indeed others 
before me had also failed in the attempt : nevertheless he fancied him 
self qualified to compose: for a short anthem of his beginning, “ 

, of all power and might,” was performed at the Chapel Royal, of which 
only the melody is his own, the bass was composed by another perso. 





dhe reyie bh) be said of two more anthems sung ma the cathedral of 
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York. In painting he never arrived even to a degree of mediocrity ; so 


true is Mr. Pope's observation, 


«« One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 


Fond however of being considered as a patron both of music and paints 
ing, he contributed to “the advancement of several young men by his 
recommend itions ; yet I never knew hin patronise but one, in either of 
these arts, whom he did not desert afterwards, without his former favou- 
rite ever knowing in what he had offended him. 

‘When young I was one of those whom he took under his protection, 
He permitted me to dedicate the music of some elegies to him, and also 
gave me pieces of his own writing to set to music, “particularly the Ode 
of Death in Caractacus. However, at the end of a few years, I found 
myself involved in the disgrace of others, though I never knew to this 
moment the cause of my dismission: most probably our disgrace pros 
ceeded from the envy of some malicious tale-bearer. On recollection, 
[ have often observed him listen attentively to these characters, and that 
his favourite servant had it in his power to lead him which way he 
pleased, even to the changing a former acquaintance as easily as he could 
change his coat. 

‘Rather late in life he married Miss Sharman, of Hull, which was 
his native place. ‘The reason he assigned tor making her an offer in 
marriage, was that he had been a whole evening in her company with 
others, and observed, that during all that time she never spoke a single 
word. This lady lived with bim as about a year after their marriage : 
she died at Bristol, where, in the cathedral, he pl: iced a handsome monu- 
ment to her memory, on which are inscribed some beautiful and much 
admired lines as an epitaph. During the short time this lady lived with 

n, he appeared more animated and agreeable in his conversation ; but 
after her decease, his former phlegm returned, and he became silent, 
sullen, and reserved. 

* Thoug h he had a good income, and was by no means extravagant, 

i¢ trequently fane ied himself poor to that degree, that he once asked 
an a cqu tintance to lend him a hundred pounds, though at that very time 
he had considerable sums of money in the public funds, for which he 
neglected taking the interest. A great attachment appeared between 
him and a hospitable family in this neighbourhood, to whom he was 
nearly related, and with whom he used to pass some months in the sum- 
mer, At length, he fancied they expected to receive a good legacy at 
his decease ; but resolving to disappoint them, he did not even mention 
any of their names in his will, but left the greatest part of his property 
to a person that had formerly been his curate. Such was the real cha- 
tacter of this celebrated poet, which is here inserted as a lesson to man- 
kind, to shew them what little judgement can be formed of the heart of 
an author, either by the sublimity of his conceptions, the beauty of his 
descriptions, or the purity of his sentiments.’ p. 101. 


We turn with pleasure trom this mortifying picture of a de- 
parted genius, to one which makes us acqu: nted with an inte- 
resting eee in the lite of one of the first characters of the 


resent ae; allude to Dr. Herschel, whose grand and im- 
N @ portant 
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portant discoveries in science are too well known to require 
enumeration here. 


«Jt will ever be a gratifying reflection to me (says Dr. Miller), that} 
was the first person, by hose means this extraordinary genius Was drawn 
from a state of obscurity. About the year 1700, as I was dining 
with the officers of the Durham militia at Pontefract, one of them ip- 
formed me, that they had a young German in their band as a performer 
ov the hautboy, who had only been a tew months in this country, and 
vet spoke English almost as well as a native: that, exclusive of the heed 
boy, he was an excellent pe rformer on the violin, and if I chose to repair 
to ano octoet room, he should entertain me with a solo. I did so, and Mr. 
Hersche! executed a solo of Giardini’s in a manner that surprised me, 
Afterwards [ took an opportunity to have a little private conversation 
with him, and requested to know if he had engaged himself to the 
Durham militia for any Jong period? He answered, “ No, only from 
month te month.” Leave the ‘m then, said I, and come and live with 
me. [ama single man, and think we shall be happy together; doubt 
less your merit will soon entitle you to a more eligible situation. He 
consented to my request, and came to Doncaster. It is true, at that 
time, my humble mansion consisted but of two rooms; however, poor 
as I was, my cottage contained a small library ot well-chosen books; 
and it must rigeedl singular, that a young German, who had been 9 
short a time in England, should unde Tsti and even the peculiarities of our 
language $0 well, ; as to adopt Dean Switt for his favourite author. | 
took an early eowualey ot lnseiiee ing him at Mr. Copley’s concent ; 

and he presently began in 
« Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul ot harmony .”’— 
For never before had we heard the cencertos of Corelli, Geminiani, and 

Avison, or the overtures of Handel, performed more chastely, or more 

wcordaing to the orl inal intention of the COIMPOseTs, than by ‘Mr. Hers- 

che} 1 soon lost my companion—hbis fame was presently spread abroad 

—he had the offer of scholars, and was solicited to lead the public con 

certs both at Wakefield and Halifax. 

About this time a new organ for the parish church of Halifax wa 
built by Suetzier; which was opened with an oratorio by the late wel 
own Joah Nl 
the organists place. TI 
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r. Herschel, and six others, were candidates for 

hey drew lots how they were to perforna in rota 
tion. My triend Herschel drew the third lot. The second performer 
was M Wainwright, afterwards Dr. Wainwright, of Manchester, 
whose finger was so rapid, that old Suetzler, the organ-builder, ras 
about the church, exclaiming ‘ fe fevel, te tevel, he run over te key bike 


one cat, he vtl not give my piphes room for to shpeak.” Duri ng Mr. 
Wainwricht’s performance | was standing in the middle aile with Hers 
chel What chance have vou, said I, to tollow this man ¢ He replied, 
« [| don't know. Lam sure fingers will not do.” On which, he ascended 
ti, rgan-lott, and produced trom the organ, so uncommon a fulness, 
such a volume of slow solemn harmony, that [ could by no means ac 
count for the eiiect. After this short extempore ettusion, he finished 
, ¢ } t+} 
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ponent. « Aye, aye, cried old Suetzler, “ tish is very goot, very goot 
indeed, Il luf tish man, for he gives my piphes room for to shpeak.”” 
Having afterwards asked Mr. Herschel, by what means he produced so 
scommon an effect? He answered, ‘ I told you fingers would not 
” and produci ing two piece s of lead from his waistcoat- -pocket, “ one 
‘ these,” said he, “ I placed on the lowest key of the organ, ond the 
| er upon the octave above ; thus, by accommod; iting the harmony, I 
iyced the eftect of four hands instead of two. However, as my 
ng the concert on the violin is their principal object, they will give 
me ,e place in pre ference to a better performer on the organ ; but I 
I] not stay yb here, for | have the offer of a superior situation at 


Siighhd 4 


Bath, which otter 1 shall accept. p. 102. 


Dr. M. coneludes his account of the present state of Don- 
caster with a lis t ot the members ot the corporation, which is 
preceded by an account of all the mayors from the year 1493 to 
the present period ; occupying in the whole about twe nty pages. 
ly render this gas of bis work the more interesting, he hi us 
vided (for the benefit otf his readers, we presume), a chronolo- 
sical detail of the most remarkable events corresponding to these 

yortant yr riods: and we are grave ‘ly told, tor ex: imple, that in 
the year 1767, (Mr. George Jarrat’ being mayor) “ a new read- 
g-desk was put up, and the pulpit removed. The church new 
white-washed. A new goal built. Mrs. Neale gave a velvet 
enbroidered cover and cushion tor the pulpit: and the king 

f Denmark passed through Doncaster.” “These are inte resting 

ets whieh have, no doubt, eluded the observations of all con- 
tem porary chi ono} overs. 

It is not necesss ary that we should accompany Dr. M. through 
the whole of his survey of the “ vicinity ot Doncaster ;” nor 
indeed will the space allowed to this article permit us to take so 
eytensive a range. We shall only notice a few of the most 
prominent objects. OF these, the most remarkable is unquestion- 

y the majestic ruin of Conisborough Castle, perhaps one of 

most ancient, and certainly one of the most pertect remains 
antiquity which this island can boast. ‘The account however 

ich our author has given of it, being, for the most part, a 

ral copy of the very accurate dese ription given by Mr. M. 
Browne in. the Gentleman’s Magazine tor March isOl, and to 

hich we believe little can be added, we shall pass on to Roach 
Abbey, a beautiful ruin upon the estate of the Earl of Scarbo- 
rough, (and near to his estate at Sandbeck) the situation and 
scenery of which are well described in the following extract ; 


‘The site of this abbe y is in a deep narrow v ale; the upper part run- 

rly cast and west, the lower almost from south to north, in a 
n¢ country, One side of the nef of the building under the middle 
wer, and some: odd arches, are all that are now left, except several 
wall fragments which are dispersed for above a mile round; great part 
N 3 having 
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having been carried away from time to time to repair adjacent ch 
or to improve ge ntlemens’ seats ; but the present proprietor, the Ear r 
Sca: Sores h, has taken great care to preserve w hat remains, and to for. 
bid any such removals in future. 

‘ The stone of which this abbey is built, was dug out of the famogy 
quarry here, so we ‘\] known to the masons by the name of Roch-abbe, 
stone; which, for whiteness and beauty, 1s not to be equalled. Thy 
enchanting spot, may perhaps vie w ith any place in the kingdom for pp. 
tural beauties. It’s recluse, and quiet situation, undisturbed by any poig 
save the murmuring of a rivulet, together with its lofty trees and shar 
groves, inspire the beholder with awful and deep reverence. Here th 
contemplative mind may indulge in the most delicious ideas, far from th 
noisy crowd and busy world. The fragments of sepulchral monument~ 
the venerable oak—the creeping ivy—the mournful yew—the sloping hill 
and woody cliffs—the natural cascade ‘s—the white rocks and gloom) 
shades, whe n tinged by the western sun, afford a prospect sc arcely to be 

paralle Hed d.” p. 313. : 


It would be almost criminal to pass over without notice the 
interesting account which Is given at page 5348, of the school a 
Cc ampsi all, conducted and indeed tormed by the Miss Franks, 
but the whole is too long for extraction, and will not admit o 
abridgement. We hope, and trust however, that an institution, 
so highly honourable to the character of those young ladies, and 
so worthy of imitation, will not be passed over with indi levee 
by those females who may honour Dr. M’s work with a perusal; 
and it is our most ardent wi ish, that it may exc ite many to tullow 
so virtuous, so nob le an e xample. May the ‘y long Cc njoy the sa- 
tistac tion resulting from the recollection of time well spe nt, and 
that felicity which must arise from the consciousness of having 
contributed by their benevolent exe rtions, to the hap pine ss and 
usefulness of tellow-mortals who are p! aCe ‘d within their sphere 
of action, but whose humble situation in life otherwise might 
have doomed them to ignorance and vice er shame. 

L pon the subject of Natural History we are not furnished 
with much area ee nor indeed do the produc tons of this 
district appear to nave re ‘quire «| auy vory partic ular notice. The 
birds and qu: jamal ls which are cursortly described are not pecus 
har to this nerzghbourhood, and the pitiful list of plants growing 
upon Poterie-carr, (p. 203.) IS so 1 ple te with errors, and i Is 
unscicatibe in it’s form, that it would disgrace the most humbk 
herbal; we cannet therefore account for it’s admission into 4 
work, which certainly has some pretensions to re spec tability, ane 
into which we think no circumstance could Justify it’s insertien 


in the present form. 

The soil, the agriculture, the parochial and other similar arte 
eles, do not require any particular notice, we think them on the 
ie sufhiese ntly full, and we have no reason to belic ve them t 
be deficient in accuracy. 
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We must now bring this article to a close, and, although our 
general opinion of this work may be sufficiently obvious already, 
vet we think it necessary to state it somewhat more explicitly. 
‘As a whole it certainly must be considered as a work of inferior 
merit; it is particularly deficient in arrangement, and unfortu- 
nately there 1s no general index by which the reader may be 
directed in his enquiries ypon any particular subject. We can- 
not accuse Dr. M. however of having been deficient in industry, 
and his most striking faults have evidently originated from his 
having neglected frequently to exercise that judgement and dis- 
crimination in which, on most oceasions, he does not appear to 
be wanting. His stile is often careless and inelegant, and in some 
instances It wants perspicuity. 

The work is printed on good paper, and in a stile which does 
credit to the press from which it has issued ; and of the engrav- 
ings with which it is ornamented, several are designed with con- 
siderable spirit, and neatly executed. 





on = ————— — —~e ~ —— ee 


Art. V. The Helrew Grammar, with principal Rules compiled from 
some of the most considerable Hebrew Grammars, and particularly 
adapted to Bythner's Lyra Prophetica. Also complete Paradigms of 
the Verbs ; and an elegant Engraving of the Hebrew Alphabet on a 
scale of equal parts; with the Radicals and Serviles at one view. 
Carefully revised and corrected by T. Yeates. Octavo. 5Opp. Price 
23. Od. Jordan and Maxwell ; Baynes. 1804. 

MONG various important consequences of the Reformation, 

is to be reckoned that spirit of inquiry into the original 
languages of the sacred scriptures, and especially the Hebrew 
tongue, which has since so generally prevailed. Hence gram- 
mars, lexicons, and other elementary werks soon multiplied ; but, 
in whatever country they were published, they were mostly se- 
cluded from vulgar research by being written in Latin, It was 
however evident, that the Hebrew had no necessary dependence 
on that or on any European language: and some learned men 
of our own country, translated into English, the grammars and 
lexicons which had been published in Latin; and proceeded to 
compile others in the vernacular tongue. 

\ very early and successful attempt of this kind was made by 
Mr. Alexander Rowley (inventor of the well-known astrono- 
mical machine called the Orrery), In an extremely scarce work, 
called “ The Scholar's Companion,” in Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
and English, containing short rules for reading the former two 
, with a lexicon of the Hebrew and Greek words oc- 
curring in the Old and New Testaments. A more useful work, 
because professedly on the subject of grammar, was published 
by Christian Ravis, a native of Berlin, who dedicated it to 

N 4 Archbishop 
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Archbishop Usher, then resident in London. It is intitled, 4 
Gene ta Grammar for the ready attaining of the Ebrew, Samy 
ritan, Calde, Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic languages.” jQm_ 
London. 1650. This would have been more useful, had the 
author understood English as well as he did Hebrew and Arabic: 
for his grammar is in many places almost unintelligible. Udal, 
in his key to the holy tongue, and Robertson in his Gates, 12mo. 
1654, and Key, Svo. 1656, contributed their quotas to render 
the acquisition of the Hebrew tongue easy, by exhibiting theiz 
compilations in an English dress. Mr. Levi (not the late 
David Levi), Dr. Stennet, the Rev. J. W as Dr. Anseln 
Bayly, the Rev. Mr. Parkhars. and the Rev. C. Bayley, with 
others of inferior note, have recently tollowed yh examples 
We understand that - grammar now under review, was com- 
piled by the late Rev. Caleb Ashworth, D. D. and was printed 
by him for the use of his pupils at Daventry ; but it was pub 
lished only a few years since. Mr. Yeates, as the title- -page 
intimates, though not with sufficient plainness, has claim only to 
the revision and correction of the present edition. 

Our writers on the Hebrew tongue, tor the greater part, en- 
deavour to maintain the antiquity and authe ‘nticity of the vowel 
points ; but Mr. Parkhurst, Dr. Grey, Mr. Sharp, and others, 
reject them, as embarrassing and adulte ‘rating a language, other- 
wise uncommonly siunple and easy to be acquired. Dr. Anselin 
Bayly takes a mide lle course, and teac ‘hes Lo read either with, or 
without them—a course, which may be recommended, not - 
as the most safe, but as the most useful, that can - pursued. 
The editor of the present work declares himself in favour of 
the points, With bim, we are far from wenn “« that the 
points corrupt the word of God ;” but we are at the same time 
tully convinced, that they add nothing to it’s excellence. The 
subject bas been tully contested on both sides without being 
at all settled; and the points are of no importance in Biblical 
criticism, as their authority has not been established. One 
thing, however, is evidently in their tavour; they shew us, in 
some measure, how the language was pronounced at least 4 
thousand vears ago 

Pretixned to this grammar, are six pages of “ directions for 
such as are about entering on the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage.” ‘These are plain and useful. The learner (p- 4.) Is 
advised “to begin Ins studies with the five books of Moses.” 
We Approve ot this advice, for Various reasons : among others, 
because we think it absurd to set a learner to ae quire | the knows 
ledye ot the Hebrew FS from pp! ‘ophetie and poetical 
books, which abound with allegories and sublime metaphors, 
and are consequently ditheult and abstruse. It is, however, ob- 
Vious, that, by adopting this inode, the student can derive 10 
advantage 
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edyantage from the care taken by Dr. A. to adapt his grammar to 
Bythner's Lyra Prophetica. If equal assistance were furnished 
for studying the Pentateuch, as Bythner has sup plied for the 
Psal ms, the benefit of beginning with the former would be in- 
di sputab le. 

In p. 6, the reader is cautioned against ap piving to Jews for 
instruction in the Hlebrew ; chictly “ because it Is a fixed win- 
ciple among them not to teach the lie to a heathen or a _— 
tian.” We havea yet stronger reason to alledge against em loy- 
ing thems; viz. that not one in fifty of those who offer their 
services in this way, are at all capab le of teac hing the langus ge. 
They can, atter their manner, read and translate it, but they 
know nothing of it’s concord and government, 

‘The work itself is divide d into twelve chapters : of which the 
several subjects are—1. * Letters and points ;"—2. “ OF reading 
Hel brew :-—5. © A brief account of Hebrew words :"—4. * Or 
nous vO. Of pronouns “—(, © Of verbs ag om, “¢ Ot various 
kinds of verbs, with some particular observatious on each ;"— 

«Of affixes to verbs; —0. “ Of prefixes” contained in the 
t chnical phrase 53555 ae o—10.% Of the change of vowels :” 
==) 1. * Irreg ularities In Svinte x12." OF oe the root.” 
The whole is sinply and pe rspic ously arr inged : but the chapter 
of “ wregularities of syntax, might have been en! urged ten-told. 
Atter these, follow par adigims or exainples of seven verbs, each 
ot which occuples seven columns, (one for each conjugation) 
prin ted ACTOSS the opening of two pages, so that the whole pa- 
radigin, in it’s seven conjugations, With all it's moods, tenses, and 
persous, appears at on view. ‘This method is hig iy proper, 
and very intelligible; and the examples are re nid red particularly 
usetul by an * abstract” prefixed to each, which exhibits the 
verb in it’s sumplest form, in the preterite, Imperative, hirure, ine 
finitive, Benoni and Pahul of the seven conjugations. At the 
end, an ex: unple of a verb with all it’s athixes, is subjoined., 

This concise work does credit to the judgement of the late Dr. 
Ashworth, as the author; and to the care of Mr. Yeates, as the 
present editor. It is use fully planne ‘dd, and neatly prmted. We 
think it, however, a material detect, that it affords no he Ip for 
the acquisition of those parts ot the Bible which are written in 
the Chaldee dialect. A large and na port int portion ot the bo ok 
of Daniel. ichen Q,v. 4. to the end of chap 7.) and that of 
Rzra, (chap. 4. v. &. to chap. 7. 27.) must be shut up trom him 
Who has only the directions contained in this grammar. This 
detect rs « oummon to most of the He brew eramunars white h have 
been published im Enelish. In another edition ot the present 
tract, an additional hatt-sheet would be suilicient to comprise all 
fhe rules that are ne CESSATY Lo ¢ xplain the Chaldee parts of the Bible. 

The plate is rie atly engraved, but it does not uppear to us to 
be o} any re al Ann] ortance to tlie work. Art, 
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sion of the Death of the Rev. Joseph Prie stley, LL. D. F.RLS. &e. tg 

which is annexed, a brief Memoir of his Life and W ritings. By Thos, 

Belsham. 8vo. pp. 73. ” Price 2s. Johnson, 1804. 

eps discourse 1s the tribute of philosop ‘hy and friendship, to 

the memory ot Dr. Priestley. Candour, therefore, may an. 

prove the motives which gave nse to It, and the zeal displayed 
to do ho nour to his talents, _ learning, and his virtues. W idely 
es we differ from both these gentlemen in religious sentiment, we 

cannot view Dr. Priestley, as a divine, in the iigat in which he js 
here represented, by his warm admires and triend. But, his dis. 
eoveries in philosophy, his versatile talents, his indefatigable zeal, 
and ardent exertions in whatever he deemed ere unt, will be 
readily acknowledged, by liberal and impartial minds; however 
iyUriONs to the cause of genuine chrisuanity, they apprehend his 
Tt li@lous opinions Lo have been. 

Mir. Belsham has founded his discourse on Acts xx. 24. “ Bat 
none ot these things move me, neither count | my life dear unto 
myself, so that [on night finish my course with j joy, and the minis- 
try which [ have received of the Lord Jesus, Lo testify the gospel 
ot the grace of — From this text Mr. B. describes the cha 
racter of the apostle Paul: “ ‘That it was the great business of his 
hte to testity the poor ot the orace of God; that in the Course 

of hts apostohe mission he encountered constant and malignant 
opposition, even to the hazard of lis lite; that, notwithstanding 
persccuhlons at nd dangers, nothing discour: ee «i the apostle, nor de- 
terred him trom performing the duties of his offic ec, and executing 
his commission to its utmost extent; and that he was animated to 
his labor rs, and supported under his sufferings, by the ardent de- 
sire and confident expec lation of ultimate suecess, and of a final 
glorious truimph." Atter illustrating this sketch of the apostle’s 
character, Mr. 2B. supposes his hearers to be impressed with its re- 
si sblaaoe to that of Dr. Priestley. ‘The remainder of the dis- 
course is employed in speaking of the Doctor's character, in var- 
ous views; and the anuexed memoir contains a general account 
of the principal events of his liteyand the circumstances of his last 
sickness, and death, most of which, in different forms, have been 
already laid before the public. 

We shall here only detain the reader, to notice the contents of 
the note, page 2l,in which Mr. B. expresses his opinion, that 
“ Dr. Priestley has unfortunately given the obnoxious name of 
Materialism, to his doctrine of the homogeneity of man, 
and says, “ that it might with ercater proprye ty be called 

Frmomaterradism ” because he denied “ the existence ot soli 
dity and inertia in any substance,” and adopted the hypothesis 
of P. Boscovich, “ that all we know of matter is active power, 
and it's “ only properties are attractions and re puis jons otf vi uous 
kinds.” 
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kinds.” But, to use the words of our author, on another occasion, 
«the daring and vigorous inind” of Dr. Priestley, “ disdained piti- 
ful evasions,” and boldly avowed his Materialism. He maintain- 
ed that his process of thinking 3 is carried on,“ not only in but d 
the brain,” that preception is the property of the brain,” that the 
brain étse if is competent to this business,” and that “ the powers 
ot thought ure rot merely Suspe nded, but are extinct, or cease to 
be atdeath. (ree discussion of the doctrines of Materialism and 
Necessity, p.49, 50, 82, 123.) To this system, he therefore justly 
gave the name of MATERIALISM: Its distinguishing feature i ISy 
that thought is net the property of an immaterial prince iple, but 
results from a certain modification of matter. The theory of 
matter, adopted trom Boscovich, cannot aiter the case. Por if 
any thing exists beside spheres of attraction and repulsion, that 
existing something must still be inert matter, or something 
which is acted upon; and if nothing exists but spheres of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, then what is it, that is attracted and repelled ? 
Ih the samne note, Mr. 13. asserts, that 7 preeeption, in it’s several 
modes, constitutes mind.” But this is a most unphilosophical 
statement, Which compounds theagent with it's operation. Per 
cepuion Is not mind, but the oper: ation, or act, of the mind per- 
ceiving ; and if perce ption is asserted to be mind, we ask, what 
ist then that peree ives! 
As to the nature of the human mind or soul, the grand error re- 
specting it, in our opinion, has lain in taking that up as a branch 
of philosophy, which is properly an article of revealed religion. 
On philosophical ground alone it may, perhaps, be ditheult to de- 
monstrate the certainty of a future state. But, the true solution 
in both cases is, that they are subjects of pure revelation. The 
facts in nature, so faras the Vy can ‘be traced, are not sufficient to 
account for the phaenomena of mind. Mr. 1B. has not accounted 
for them in his elements. Granting all that Hartley taught, and 
modern materialists adopt from him, concerning vibrations,--- 
neither these, nor attractions and repulsions, will explain the ope- 
rations of mind. Dr. Hartley hinselt was too good a philosop Tis 
to suppose that they did, Tha it great nan says, that a did “not 
In the least presume lO asse rt, Lritpamart« that inatter can be en- 
cued with the power of sensatio! ste and declares, that he “ would 
Hot be anyv-Way interpret d sO as to ve P OSC the mmmaterialti of 
the soul.” Observations on man, vol p. Su, O12. The doc- 
trine which represents mind to be aici not created: but 
gradually dial 4 or generated, by the action and re-action of at- 
traction ‘and re pulsion, 0 r the recurrence of vibrations and vibra- 
tiuncles, isa discovery th: it was reserved tor the “ sublime philo- 
sophy” of more modern times! That the human soul is an wmma- 
terial prince iple distinct from matter, and perceives and acts by the 
medium of the organized system with which it is connected, is 
: the 
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the only position that w?/? account for the phenomena of mind, 
asit is that alone which accords with the scripture-doctrine, St. 
Paul expected, that whe n “ absent trom the body he should be 
present with the Lord:” and theretore he had “ a desire to de. 
part and be with Christ which is tar better.’ But, it the “ whole 
man becomes ext! inct at de ath,” and death be “ a sound long 
sleep in the grave’ without consciousness, Paul must have rea. 
soned “ inconciusively” when he expressed himself in. this man- 
ner: for, undoubtedly, it would have been better tor him, to con- 
tinue longer upon earth, enjoying the pleasures of religion, and 
the satistaction of being uselul to mankind, though attended with 
labours and persecutions, than to lic dormant and senseless in the 
grave, if that were to be lis on/y state, when he departed out of 
this world. 


Art. VII. Letters to the Rev. Thomas Belsham, on some important Subs 
jects of Theological Discussion, referred to in his Discourse on occas 
sion of the Death of the Rev. Joseph Priestley, L. L. D. F. R.S, &e. 
By John Pye Smith. vo. pp. 130. Price 3; 6d, Johnson and Conder, 
180-4. 


ue OLOGICAL controversy,conducted ou liberal prince iples, 

and tna mild and candid spirit, may be productive of great 
utiity. By th comparison ot ideas, by the examination of prin 
ciples, and the investigation of evidence, truth would be elicited, 
aid the prejudices ot adverse parties be softened. s« ntiments 
which rest only on general reception, would be distinguished 


from those which are built upon the toundation of the apostles 
and prophets; and opimons that have littl to recommend them 
but them novelty or boldness, would be rejected in favour ot those 


doctrines of revelation, which have stood the reiterated attacks of 
rror or infidelity, through every age of the christian charch, 
But, unhappily, religions controversy has seldom been maintain- 
edin that cali and dignitied manner which accords with the be- 


hign spirit ot christianity ; and theretore, instead of producing 


- 


beneficial effects, it has too often degenerated into personal abuse, 
and terminated in ecalumates, which have tended only to nhanee 
the anunosity of parties professing to be tollowers of the meek 
and humble Saview 

The sprit in which Mr. Smith's letters are written, is an amia- 
ble exeeption to that which has frequently diszraced controver- 


siat divinity. rom Ole pitssace s in \Ir. Belshiam : sermon, 
he invites that gentleman to a eandid and tree discussion of va- 
rious points in debate between socmuans and calvinists. In Ins 


first letter, Mir. S. thus states his design. 


‘ To .oin my very humble efforts in advancing the great canse of pure, 


nd 
yauonal, 2nd scriptural truth, is my Oojyect iu suumutting to vourself and 
the 
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. 


thé public some remarks on various sentiments and e xpressions occ urring 
. your discaurse. Any apology, for so doing, you would esteem very 
weediess. Permit me, first, to beg your reconsideration of the opinions 
oy have so strongly expressed with regard to religious sentiments, 
which, in the most important particulars, are the reverse of your own,’ 


Those opinions of Mr. B., to which Mr. S. objects, are contain- 


edin the following description of calvinism, quoted trom the dis- 
course tor Dr. P. 


«That doctrine,” you observe, ‘ which the apostle taught, was the 
gospel of the grace of God. Very remote, indeed, from that system 
which, in modern times, has been dignifie d with the title of gospel- -doc- 
trine ; a system which te: ches that all mankind are doomed to eternal 
misery for Adam's sin, with the exception of a few who are chosen by 
nere good pleasure to everlasting life. A tremendous doctrine! which, 
had it re: ly been taught by Jesus and his apostles, their gospel might 
truly have been denominated, not the doctrine of peace and good will, but 
ssage of wrath and injustice, of terror and despair.” * He,’ Dr, 
Priestley, ‘ was educated in the rigorous and gloomy system of calvinism, 
and he felt it in all it’s horrors.’ You farther state, that ‘ he viewed 
ivinism as the extravagance of error, as a mischievous compound of 
mpiety and idolatry, :’ and you denominate it a pernicious system,’ 


As the word ca/vinism is used by various persons in ve ry dif- 
ferent senses, It may be necessary 10 apprise Our readers, that the 
eaning which Mr. Belsham and his friends are fond of affixin: , 
to that term, refers less to the diffe ‘re nees of sentiment betwee n 
Calvinists and Armintans, than to the whole, in which both these 
barliies agree, and are op pose sd to Socinians, Or, 4S they prefer 
to call themselves, Unitarians. Neither of the latter appella- 
tions, Is. indeed, str; ctly proper: for the mode rm 8 hitarians re- 
l Inco inp arap ly more of « ‘vangelical truth than Soc! nus 
did; and every party of christians that we have heard of, equi ally 
maintaius the unity of God. The terms Calvinism and Soc iniatie 
isin, appear to be used by Mr. S. with the same latitude as by Mr. 
Fuller, in his excellent comparison of the two systems. Mr. B. 
chuses to represent Calvinism as “ teaching that ‘all mankind, ex- 
cept a te W, are doome d to eternal Wise ry for . 1dan’ Ss sin; and Mr. 
s. Ve rv jus suly denies the assertion: but Mr. B. would equally rC- 
etevery syste in that requires sinners to suffer everlasting punish 
meut for their vzn transgressions. We do not propose to enter 
to disputes which still subsist, though they have been happily 
mitigat ted, between pious C alvinists and pious Arminians: but 
we shall invariably and strenuously support those grand truths of 


civine reve ‘lation which are professed by both, and are held in 
horrence by the Socinians. 


Che second letter contains a skete ‘h of the author’s religious 
‘iments, for which we reter to the publication. In the third 
ut. 3. argues the umpropmniety of calling calvinisin the “ extrava- 
gance 
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gance of error,’ from Mr. Belsham’s acknowledgement, that jn 
the calvinistic “ denomination of cliristians it bad been” Dp 
Priestle \ "sd ap pine ss to meet with some ot the wisest and the 
best characters he had ever known.” 


« It is strange, indeed,’ Mr. S. remarks, ‘ that not merely error, but it’s 
very extravagance, it’s most excessive and preposterous form, should be 
held by some of the wisest and best characters that Dr. Priestley had 
ever known, during a long life, and a most extensive acquaintance with 
men and parties. ‘That w hich is approved as most valuable, and _ relied 
upon as a foundation for the best and dearest hopes by the wise and good, 
yes, by the wisest and Lest, must be presumed to have, at least, some in. 
viting colours of evidence and truth.’ 

In the same letter, Mr. 5. compares “ the strict (moral) purity 
of the calvinistic system, with the unholy and delusive tendency 
of the opposite se heme,” whieh “ sacrifices the holiness, truth, 
and goodness of the cternal Deity, to a fictitious benevolence.” 
We omit the passage to make room for some extracts from Mr, 
S.’s distinct replies to the charges of nmpicty, idolatry, and mis 
chievous tendene V; which are the subj: ‘ctot the fourth letter. 

To that of impiety he opposes, not merely the declared views 
of calvinists themselves, who “ think, that a most sacred re gard 

to the honour of the divine character and attributes, is the first 
principle of their system,” but the concessions also of their op- 
ponents, who “ have generally considered the doctrines called 


calvinistic as favourable to the more severe and clevated virtues,” 
while they thought them * congenial to minds ot an austere and 
gloomy cast. o the opinions of Bishop Burnet, and a learned 


civilian in the Ene yelopawdia Britannica, in favour of the practi- 
cal tendeney of calvinistic sentime nts, that ot Dr. P riestle ‘y hime 
self is ac lue edin the toliowing pointed passage. 


‘But why do [ introduce more remote opinions, when I have at hand 
the high authority ot your beloved * guide and friend?’ Dr. Priestley 
himself expressiv avows ‘considering the principles of calvinism 4s 
generally t wourable to that leading virtue—devotion,’ even, © an habitual 
and a mated devotion.” ‘This avowal did not proceed from the doctor 
Te his wore part of lite, when his sentiments were partially calvinistic of 


decidedly Arian ; but Jong atte: be: had become a fixed Socinian or Uni 
tarian. I beg you, Sir, to favourus with a solution to the question, How 
‘a mischievous compound of impiety and idolatry" can be favouralle to 
devotion, to an habitual and animated devotion ?’— 


On the charge of idolatry, often urged against trinitarians, Mr. 
S. argues, that even upon Mr. B.'s on pring iples it 1s“ irrelevant 
and rroundiess 

‘ Tdolatry is generally understood tobe the ascription of divine honours 
to any being, real or fictitious, which is not truly God. Only let impate 
tial justice be done to us, which J am sorry to sav has rarely been the 
it will be adauited by our opponents, that we ascribe divinity 
an 
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and worship to One Betna socecy, the only living and true God, Our 
listinguishing sentiment on the manner of existence of the One Deity, 
4 sentiment which we receive as the revelation of infallible trath w ithoue 
presuming to e xpl: iin it, ought not to be considered as a violation of this 
crst princ iple. Yet only on the *ssumption of it's being so considered, 
only on the unfounded supposition of our holding sentiments subversive 
of the divine unity, can we be deemed idolaters : and where is the fair- 
ness or justice of reproaching us with opinions which we in the most ex- 
licit manner disclaim ? On this account, therefore, it appears to me that 
this hackneyed accusation is incorrect, uncandid, and unworthy of being 
adduced by any liberal mind. Admitting us to be mistaken, you speak 
accurately in charging us with error : but your language should be re- 


stricted to that notion; you have noright to distinguish our error by the 
lenomination of dolatry ny 


From Mr. S.’s reply to the charge of * mischievous tendene "Ys 
select the folowing very appropriate and forcible passage ; 


‘To the observations made in the former part of this letter, on the 
charge of impiety, and the concessions of learned opponents, not except- 
ing Dr. Priestley hit uself, upon the tendency and real operation of cal- 
Vinistic principles, I only add one thought more. For this, Sir, I am in- 
debted toyou. Merkioning the ‘ compassion” with which Dr. Priestley 
regarded ‘* the sincere professors of this pernicious system,” and his hi igh 

espect for some individuals among them ; you add, that ‘ to an early 
rt ition in that rigid sect he had been inc lebted for some of his beat 
pri ~ amd his most valuable and permanent religious impressions.” 
Only, ny dear Sir, join the two idvas. Only reflect that, to an early 
education in the e ctrav agance of erro¢, in a mischievous compound of im- 
piety and idolatry, your revered friend was indebted for some of his Bast 
principles, and his MosT VALWABLE and permanent religious tm presstons, 
The terms are precise and direct. ‘They entirely preclude our supposing 
Wiat this honourable obligation is due, not to the primary idea of calvin- 
ism, nor to it’s pro} eT and necessary associ itions; but only to those ac- 
cidental associations which were tormed in this P rtic oe wr case. To the 


author of Elements of the philosophy of the Mind, I speak with deference - 
but I must confess, that there appears to me such a want of compatibi- 
lity in the terms of. this propositio nas totally to destroy assent. 1 must 


either believe that some of Dr. Priestley’s Lest principles were very lad 
ones, or that calvinism is not justly characterized as “ the extrava- 
gance of error, a mischievous compound of impiety and idolatry.” ” 


It will not be an easy task for Mr. B. to extricate himself 
from this dilemma. By calumniating calvinisin in the vio- 
lent manner above quoted, and then attributing Dr. Priestley’s 
bes ‘ principles and devotional habits to bis education in that sys- 
tem, Mr. B. has fairly committed himself. If his account of 
ee Prie stley’s obligations to this system be true, it’s moral and 

‘votional tende ney must be good ; for it would embarrass philoso- 
pi al acuteness to prove, that habits of true devotion are formed 
¥ education ina system of ‘ impiety and idolatry, or that a man’s 


best 
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best and most caluable principles result from the ‘ extravagance 
of error! 
lo hus fitth Jetter, w 


’ 
grape. 


e notice the following well-written pam. 


‘In an abstract which you give of Jeading articles in the gospel of 
Jesus, you enumerate ‘ the equal and impartial love of God to his whole 
huimen offspring, unrestrained by any local or ceremonial distinction, the 


an finit paacabuity of the divine character, and the tree and unpurchased 
mercy of God to the truly penitent.’ It is superfluous to observe, that 
these 1 rticulars are introduced exp! essly wing ‘ reverse’ of c alviniem, 


Mo idently it is designed, that your readers should coneeive of that 
muc h caluniniated system as the absolute denial of these propositions, 
Permit me, however, to assure you, that this is a representation of the 
case utterly erroneous and injurious. Calvinism, Sir, restrains not the 
love ot God by any local or ceremonial distinction ; or by any distinetion 
conceivable, exe ept that which ts made by puRITY and WISDOM, RECTI- 
rupk and rrurn. = It your view ot the equality of divine love sets at de- 


fiance this distinction, it 1s an outrace and an insult on INFINITE PER- 
Prerion and EXCELLENCE. Calvinism inviolably maintains, that the 
divine character is infinitely pla ible, and that the me rcy ot God is tree and 
unpurchased : and it maintains these great principles in a manner Con 


sistentand rational. It is true, calvinism does not confound the eternal 
difference of right and wrong: it does not consider mercy as justice, and 
grace as debt: it does not immolate all the moral and legislative glones 
of Deity to the ignorant prescriptions, the criminal partialities of selfish 

nd worthless rebels who care tor nothing but their own interest. Sucu 
in the view of a consistent practical Calvinist, is the infinite placability, 
the tree and unpurchased mercy of God, that, unable to form concep- 
t) or devise language equal to the boundless theme, with grateful 
astonishment he exchums, ‘ God istove ' Herein ts love ; not that we 


have loved God, but that he loved us, and” as the first and noblest ex- 
pression of his tree and unpurchased love, ‘ sent his Son to be the prop 
tiation fo! 
ln the subsequent part of this letter, \Ir. S. makes some obset- 
vations on Mir Bos account of the mission and character of the 
apostic Paul, from whieh we extract the following passage, as de- 
SCTVI F ratten 1) 
e, Sir, to solicit your attentive consideration to the imports 
f Paul's apostolie:! qualifications, which you have so well and 
just] ur state, tl t during his retirement in Arabia, ¢ his 
winders \" enlchtened in the doctrine, and his heart disciplined 
to the t of the el nd that atterwards he was ¢ fully instruct ted 
int ne of l by immediate revelation from Jesus him- 
self Connect with this i nportant position the correct and conmrprehen- 
sit Jond the intlexible integrity, which on the best grounds you 
ipostie. As the result of such attentive aud unbiassed 
cons al lulge the bope that vou wi Us A PRINCIPLE arising, 
a juence mM the study of the s ry ‘tures, and a 


pri ver at variance with that th re a system) ohiell finds it 
convenient 
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eonvenient or necessary to hold, that * the apostle Paul often reasons 
inconclusively, and that it is commendable not to ‘ take the word even 
of an apostle,’ unless it be corroborated by other proof. Grant us only 
your concessions. We desire no more for the full establishment of our 
fith in the divine certainty of all the reasonings, and al? the assertions, 
of this illustrious apostle, in whatever he spoke or wrote as a teacher of 
christianity.’ 


The principle to which Mr. S. here points, the nfallibility of 
the apostles as religious instructors, is the Ainge on which the 
whole controversy with modern socinians turns. ‘The fadlibility 
of the apostles, as teachers of christianity, is the key-stone in Dr. 
Priestley’s arch; but it is knocked out by the position in Mr, 
B.'s concession. For, if Paul was fully instructed by wnmediate 
revelation in the doctrine of the gospel, then his epistles, with 
the other books of the New Testament, are a complete standard 
of christian doctrine and sentiment; and the positions contain- 
edin them are not to be explained away, in accommodation to 
what Mr. B. calls “ a sublime philosophy .” The scriptures were 
intended for the bulk of mankind ; and in their plain and untor- 
tured meaning, are the infallible criterion of christian truth: but 
they could not have been desigued for the use of men in general, 
nor, indeed, be a revelation from God, if they are not to be un- 
derstood without the aid of such a system of metaphysics, as 
would lead men to reject their obvious meaning. If we are to 
follow Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham, rather than Paul and Jesus 
Christ, in judging of the nature and the end of man, let us at 
once exchange the New Testament for the “ Elements of the Phi- 
losophy of Mind,” and the “ Disquisitions on matter and Spirit.” 
But if the authoritative word of Divine truth and wisdom, not the 
speculations of men, be the guide of our faith, then let us re- 
gard the exhortation of the apostle, which is as applicable to the 
systems of modern, as it was to those of ancient materialists ;* 
“ Beware, lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, atier the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ.” 

Atter contrasting the ardour and success of the apostle Paul, 
and of modern Trinitarians, in diffusing a knowledge of christia- 
hity among the heathen, with the torpor and inactivity of Unitas 
nans, Mr. S. proceeds, in his sixth letter, to shew, that the per- 
sons whom Mr. B. had represented as the enemies of the apostle, 
were “the Jewish Christians called Ebionites, the — men 
Whom Dr. Priestley considered as primitive Unitarians.” For the 
evidence of their identity, we must refer to the work ; as well as 





i 


* The ancient atheistical philosophers of Greece were all materialists, 
though there were afterwards materialists who were not atheists. See 
Cudworth’s Intellectual system, Book I. chap. IL1. section 30 to 37. ‘ 

or 
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for some judicious replies to Mr. B.’s imputation of strong pres 
judices to some of the apostles. This letter contains ako 
yust and striking remarks on Mr. B’s doctrine of the invisible pre 
sence of Jesus,as a man, upon earth, during the apostolic age, 

Mr. B. had asserted Dr. Prestley’s claim to complete victory 
in his controversy with the Bishop of St. Asaph, concerning the 
Unitarianism of the Primitive Christians. In his seventh letter Mr, 
S. disputes the validity of this claim, by a distinct examination of 
the two passages in Origen and Tertullian, on which it was foynd- 
ed. _ His argument is ingenious, and worthy of attention, but not 
easily susceptible of abridgement. 

In his eighth letter, Mr. S. detects some egregious mistakes of 
Dr. Priestley, in his quotations from Chrysostom. ‘The import. 
ance of the following passage justifies it’s Insertion. 

‘ The Doctor has selected Chrysostom as the father whose evidence is 
most ample in support of the opinion, that (the apostle) John first taught 
the divinity of Christ. ‘Chrysostom,’ says Dr. Priestley, « represents all 
the preceding writers of the New Testament as children, who heard, but 
did not understand things, ‘ and who were busy about cheese-cakes and 
childish sports; but John,’ he says, ‘ taught what the angels themselves 
did not know before he declared it.. At the bottom of the page, Dr. 
Priestley faithfully transcribes the Greek of this passage ; and no one can 
say, that his ¢rans/ation is materially unfair, so fur as it goes. The sen- 
tence is exactly thus: ‘ All the rest, like little children, hear indeed, yet 
do not understand what they hear, but are captivated with cakes and 
childish sports.’ The omission of the clause ‘ all the rest,’ (‘oye aaAos mares) 
does not appear of much consequence. The insertion of it would only 
have led the reader to enquire for the antecedent ; and Dr. Priestley has 
provided a ready answer : ‘ all the preceding writers of the New Testa- 
ment.’ Do me the favour, my dear Sir, to take down the volume of 

-hrysostom, and turn to the passage. Will you find the antecedent to 
this relative clause to be any ‘ writers of the New Testament,’ or any 
persons at all connected with the New Testament: No, Sir. You will 
tind it to be, the effeminate and dissipated spectators of athletic games, 
and the auditors of musicians and oretorical sophists,’ 


We have examined the preceding passage in Chrysostom, with 
two others which Mr. S. notices as mstances of Dr. Priesiley’s m- 
accuracy, ia representing the sentiments of this father; and we 
find that Mr. Sinith’s account of the sense and connection of each 
of the passages is perfectly correct. He candidly acquits Dr. 
Priestley of ‘ intentional misrepresentation ; but the inference he 
draws from the facts is just and important, “ that rmplicit reli- 
ance cannot be safety placed on Dr. Priestley’s representations, 
even in cases of the plainest fact.” 

These speciinens will enable the reader to form an opinion of 
the important nature and object of Mr. S.’s performance. As to 
the manner in which it is written, though it is in the epistolary 
torm, it nught have been better to avoid the frequent recurrence 
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of the first person. The insertion, also, of numerous quotations 
from the Greek and Latin Classics, in a work of this nature, 
however appropriate they may be, is a departure from the tstal 

ractice of the present day, which certainly was not necessary to 
establish the seabed literary reputation. These small imperfec- 
tions, which it is our duty to remark, do not, however, abate the 
earnestness with which we recommend so valuable a work to the 
serious perusal of every sincere enquirer after truth. 





— ain 


Art. VIII. The Economy of Nature explained and illustrated, on the 
Principles of Modern Philosophy. By G. Gregory, D. D. Author of 
Fssays, Historical and Moral, &c. In Three Volumes; with Plates. 
Third Edition, with considerable Additions, Octavo. Price 11. 11s, 6d. 
in boards. Johnson. 1804. 


T is a speculation both of curiosity and of utility, to trace the 
varied aspect of literary pursuits during the last three cen- 
turies. At the splendid period when Europe emerged from the 
long vight of scholastic jargon, it was the laudable and elegant 
occupation of studious men, to restore ancient learning, and to 
exhibit the long neglected models of noblest sentiment and pu- 
rest diction. By the labours of philology and criticism, the 
only permanent foundations of taste and erudition were estab- 
lished; yet the light of true philosophy, whether regardin 
matter or mind, had scarcely even dawned. But its dawn, an 
that under the most auspicious circumstances, was just at hand. 
Copernicus and Kepler, and our immortal Bacon, were the fore- 
ruuners of day: and Newron arose. A new direction, and a 
mighty impulse, were now given to the liberal and enquiring 
mind. The formalities of the schools, and the captivating 
isions of Descartes, lost for ever their dominion. Truth was 
the object; but we were taught to dig for it by patient labour 
in the ficld of actual observation, rigid experiment, and mathe- 
matical induction. This only legitimate mode of advancing 
uatural science, continued to be applied, with an effect resem- 
bling geometrical progression. The labours of Linneus, Hales, 
Black, Priestley, Herschell, Lavoisier, and Scheele, have asto~ 
nished the world by the brilliancy and value of their successes. 
Universal attention, and the most lively interest, have been ex- 
cited; so that the work of education is no longer considered 
*s liberal and complete, without the knowledge of facts and 
solutions, on which our fore-fathers would have looked with 
astonishment. 

To derive this knowledge, however, from the fountains of 
onginal authois, and of experimental and mathematical inves- 
tigation, is not practicable by a numerous class of ingenious and 
Inquisitive sais There are comparatively few, even of well- 
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informed persons in the general walks of life, who possess either 
a sufficient command of time, or the competent pre-requisites of. 
geometrical and analytical knowledge, for so sound and so a 
curate a plan of study. Yet it would be a criminal monopoly, 
to interdict trom the streams those whom necessity debars from 
ascending to the source. It is true, that “ there ts no royal road 
to geometry ;” and those delude themselves more than they can 
do others, who, with such slender furniture, assume the rank of 
philosophers. There is a pernicious extreme on either hand, 
Supercilious pride and mystery, in those who are, or who ought 
to be, truly bearhed. are indications of a little mind, equally 
disgusting as the arrogance of the sciolist: and they are far 
more detrimental to the real interests of science. 

We are, therefore, of opinion, that those authors have me- 
rited the gratitude of the: public, who have presented it with 
the elements of physics and natural history, in the form of 
popular compendiums. By facilitating a more extensive ci 
culation, they have greatly assisted a solid improvement, ot 
philosophical knowledge. ‘There are probably tew, even of 
those who have raised themselves to a splendid distinction on 
the eminence of scientific fame, who have not had considerable 
obligations to works of this kind. 

Such is the department of literary labour which Dr. Gregory 
has undertaken. He explains the origm and design of his per 
formance in the following words : 


‘The want of a popular treatise on philosophy, one which might 
serve as a proper introduction to natural history ; to explain to general 
readers the great principles and operations of nature; to give, in an 
united view, the discoveries of the moderns on these important subjects, 
first suggested to me the present undertaking. 1 have endeavoured to 
lay open the whole book of nature to my readers. I e¢ommence with 
the first principles of philosophy, the laws of matter and motion, with 
an enumeration of the most simple or elementary substances. I proceed 
trom these to explain the nature and phenomena of that most active 
subtile of elements, heat or fire, which is so intimately connected with 
all other substances. The theory of light and colours, so immediately 
dependent on the preceding subject, succeeds ; and this is followed by 4 
short treatise of electricity. The different species of airs, and the at- 
mospherical phenomena, are next treated of; these are succeeded by 
description of the earth and mineral kingdom, and the most remarkable 
phenomena connected with them, such as volcanoes, earthquakes, ke 
The nature and composition of water, with a short account of mi 
waters, and of the general properties of that fluid, oceupy the next de- 
partment of the work. From these subjects, I have proceeded to what 
is called the vegetable kingdom, including what is known on the nature 
and theory of vegetation. The animal economy succeeds ; and that as 
little as possible might be wanting to complete the course of elementary 
knowledge, T have coucluded by a sketch of the human mind.’ 
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A more minute detail of the analysis of this work we consider 
as unnecessary. The arrangement is easy and advantageous; 
and it would be difficult to propose any systematic scheme of 
the sciences, that would be fotadly free from objection. The 
author has collected a great number of facts and observations, 
and has stated them, in general, with order and perspicuity. 
We wish he had exercised more judgement and discrimination in 
his collections. He might easily have prevented his performance 
from being defaced by many doubtful assertions, inconsistencies, 
and absolute errors. ‘This inattention is the more blamable, as 
the lapse of seven years since the publication of the first edition, 
must have afforded suflicient opportunity for corrections. The 
“ considerable additions,” announced in the title-page of the 
present edition, could not be more requisite, than the emenda- 
tion of past mistakes. 

In the enumeration of bodies which have not been decom- 
posed, and which are presumptively called simple elementary 
substances, we were surprised to find errors which any student 
in chemistry could have corrected. As the only new earths, the 
stronthian, jargonic, and adamantine, are mentioned. Yet the 
latter, though it was admitted to generic rank when the first 
edition of Dr. G’s Economy was published, has been long since 
exploded by Mr. Greville’s satisfactory experiments; and the 
substance in which it was supposed to exist has been found to 
consist of almost pure alumine. Of glucine and yttria no notice 
istaken. ‘The list of metals is also imperfect. 

The chapters on the laws of matter and motion, present a 
concise and easy view of the foundations of mechanical. philo- 
sophy: but this has been done by so many and so able former 
writers, that it could not be a task of any difficulty. In the 
part which treats on artificial mechanics, we were disappointed, to 
find that Dr. G. has not availed himself of the important facts 
established by Mr. Vince, on the doctrine of retardations to the 
action of machinery. 

The second book is occupied with the history, properties, and 
effects of Caloric. This is a most interesting part of the work, 
and it is executed with care and ability. We are sorry, however, 
io be compelled again to complain of a very culpable disregard 
of recent discoveries, which have an indubitable claim to par- 
ticular notice in a compilation of this nature. The just applica- 
tion of them would, also, have shewn the propriety of materi 
emendations in many single passages throughout this part of the 
work. The ingenious experiments and conclusions of Mr. Leslie 
and Dr. Thompson, were highly deserving of honourable notice ; 
and an entire silence concerning them is a reprehensible detect. 
Sull less can we excuse the absence of all information on the 
tidiation and refrangibility of heat ; on the non-conducting —_ 
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of fluids, both aeriform and non-elastic; and on the pecoligy 
manner in which caloric is conveyed by fluid substances: » 
these subjects of .prime importance, have been so satisfactori 
explored by Professor Pictet, Dr. Herschel, and Count Rum 
ford. ‘lo a want of acquaintance with the truths established 
by the last of these br caw mo we must ascribe the absurd 
solution which Dr. G. has given of a pretended paradox, in 
Vol. 1. page 187. The true solution is this: when water con 
tained in a vessel is brought to the boiling point, a stratum of 
steam, which acts very imperfectly in the transmission of heat, 
is interposed between the body of the liquid and the bottom 
of the vessel. When the ebullition ceases, this steam has esca 
ped; and the water, still heated to above 200, comes in con- 
tact with the whole bottom and sides of the vessel. Hence the 
hand, which was betore sufficiently protected by the stratum of 
steam, now finds the heat intolerable. 

The science of optics is treated with equal simplicity and 
perspicuity ; and, in this department, we have less reason te 
complain of material omissions. Yet, among the optical phe 
nomena which are described and solved, we think that Dr. G, 
ought by no means to have neglected those most remarkable and 
mrt illusions from horizontal refraction, which are called 

y the inhabitants of the streights of Messina, Fata Morgana, 
and are known to have occurred on the coasts of Britain, a 
well as in the neighbourhood of many other maritime regions. 

Of the fourth book, which treats the subjects of electricity 
and galvanism, we are happy to speak with unqualified commen: 
dation. ‘The purely mathematical illustrations of A.pinus do not 
comport with the design of a popular work, and are therefore 
yudiciously omitted. 

The next book is employed in the history of elastic fluids, 
both pure and mixed; including the doctrines of pneumatics, 
the theory of sound, and an interesting view, of meteorological 
facts. This division is, therefore, parcy chemical, and partly 
belonging to the course of mechanical philosophy. That which 
comes under the latter description, is well deserving of approba- 
tion: but of the former we cannot speak In terms of equal 
praise. We see no reason why Dr. G. should so very often, 
not only in this, but in the remaining parts of his work, seem 
to avoid the established language of modern chemistry, which 
may now be considered as sanctioned by the whole philosophical 
world. We are surprised that he should prefer the clumsy, and 
often mappropriate, language, of the old nomenclature. But 
it involves a tar more serious charge against the observation 0 
diligence of the author, that he has passed, in total silence, some 
of the most curious and interesting gases obiained by the pro 
cesses gf the new chemistry, We have no account of the £® 
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ous oxyd of nitrogen, the wonderful properties of which have 
excited so high a degree of astonishment and delight; nor of 
the oxyd of carbon, discovered, we believe, by Mr. Cruick+ 
shank ; nor of the olefiant gas of the Dutch society. Though 
Dr. G. has entered pretty fully into the natural history of atmos- 
pheric fiery meteors, he gives not the smallest intimation of the 
extraordinary but incontrovertible fact, thar many of those 
bodies, which have been seen to fall on the earth, were reall 
dense and ponderous substances, consisting principally of mar 
lic iron, sulphur, and siliceous earth. This omission is the 
more remarkable, as the excellent researches of Mr. Howard, 
and other philosophers, have been so widely circulated in the 
scientific and literary journals of Europe, and as one of the 
instances adduced by Dr. G. is clearly of this kind. 

A sense of duty, and a love of impartial truth, have influen- 
ced us to point out these errors and omissions in a work, the 
plan, and general execution of which, we highly approve, and 
think well adapted to mterest and instruct. Very numerous and 
important tacts are here brought together; they are detached 
from every thing which an ordinary reader might deem abstruse 
and difficult; they are narrated with ease and perspicuity ; and 
their connection and solutions are, in nome and so far as 
the popular plan of the work would admit, given with correct- 
ness and truth. If the style is not free from negligence, it is 
always plain, and usually precise. Ina work of such multifarious 
matter and wide extent, errors and omissions of a minuter kind 
would be venial. But we fear that this apology cannot, in 
equity, be admitted in behalf of the present edition, from 
which a moderate share of attention and trouble might have 
excluded the inaccuracies and defects that now appear on the 
very face of the work. 

In our next Number we shall offer some strictures on the 
remaining volumes. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. IX. Mudge's Trigonometrical Survey, concluded from Page 132. 


[T° persons who are acquainted with the refined parts of 

geography, it must be obvious, that although an assumed 
degree of compression of the poles of the earth, that might not 
greatly differ from the real state, would not, in the extent of 
a single degree on the surface, lead to any essential error; yet, 
it the survey be carried on by a series of triangles to a much 
greater distance, it becomes necessary to make use of every 
mode of correction that can be derived from real observations. 
If the latitude, and direction of the meridian, as derived from 
calculation, should agree with the observed latitude and direc- 
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tion of the meridian, it would afford a strong presumption, that 
the assumed figure of the earth was nearly true. Even should 
there be a difference in each of these respects, it would point 
out, in some measure, the amount of the correction to be 

plied to the first assumption; and thus by repeating these a 
servations and corrections, we may finally arrive at the actual 


figure of the earth, to the extent of this survey. We ave, how. 


ever, far from thinking that any general figure will apply to the 
whole earth ; and the present work “strongly confirms that Opinion, 

‘The second volume commences with an account of operations 
in the year 1797, of which the principal object was, “ the de. 
termination of the directions of meridians at proper stations in 
order to afford the necessary data tor computing the latitudes 
and longitudes of places intersected in the surve ys of 1795 and 
] 706.” 

On the number and relative positions of the stations chosen 
for the purpose, we have the following remarks. p. 4. 

‘ The distance from. Dover to the Land’s-end, being upwards of 300 
miles, it becomes necessary on this principle, that four directions of the 
meridian should be observed : which, with that of Greenwich, amounts 
to five, dividing this space into six nearly equal parts.’ ‘ In the selection 
of these stations, it was our wish to have found such as should lie nearly 
in the same parallel, each intermediate one being visible from those east 
and west of it ; by which means, the difference of latitude between their 
respective parallels would be accurately determined,’ 


In the first section of the former part of this volume, are 
ce scrip tions of several new stations, and reasons assigned for 
preferring them ; with observations made at twenty-two stations, 
ine Juding the directi ion of the meridian at two of them. 

We next find a similar account of the operations in 1798, and 
the observations at fifteen new stations. In this year, also, a 
new base was measured on King’s Sedge-moor in Somersetshire; 
but the plan pursued in the measurement, being perfectly similat 
to that on Hounslow-heath, is not detailed at large. It appears, 
that the time required to measure this base, was conside rably 
shortened, by having another new steel chain of Ramsden’s cone 
struction, 50 feet in le neth. 

In the year 1799, the observations extended into the counties 
of Oxtord, Berks, Gloucester, Worcester, Warwick, Leicester, 
North: umpton, Buckingham, be ‘dtord, and Hertford. A greater 
number of stations was uisited this year, Major Mudge having 
procured the large instrument belonging to the Royal Society, 
m order that observations might at the same time be made at 
different stations, by hunself and his assistant, Mr. Woolcot. 

from nearly all of these stations, the most conspicuous objects, 
as churches, windmills, &c. were intersected, and ample data 
shus obtained, for the correction of maps of these counties, 
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We hope that so much important matter will not be suffered 
to remain useless. The objects of the general survey are too 
extensive, to admit the people occupied in it, to attend to the 
minutia of topography ; and although Mr. Gardner, the draughts 
man employed by the Board of Ordnance for that purpose, is 
wholly engaged in filling up the particular parts of the survey 
round the coast, many years must elapse before he can attend 
to the interior. We hope therefore to see other individuals 
availing themselves of this opportunity to render an essential ser- 
vice to their country, by correcting the maps of the inland coun- 
ties. 

Calculations of the sides of the principal triangles observed 
at the stations in these counties, are given pp. 50—72; and the - 
next thirteen pages contain the angles observed, and calculated 
distances, of other intersected objects. 

In the second section of this part, we are made acquainted 
with the method of determining the latitudes, longitudes, and 
directions of the meridians, at three principal stations; one in 
Dorsetshire, another in Devonshire, and a third in Cornwall. 

If the earth be regarded as of any other figure than a perfect 
sphere, the length of a degree on the meridian must differ trom 
that of a degree on a line perpendicular to the meridian; and a 
degree on lines of intermediate, or oblique directions, must 
differ in length from either of the preceding. In pursuing the 
calculations, it is therefore often necessary to know the length of 
degrees on these oblique ares. The formula used in this survey 
for the purpose, we extract from page 104. 

‘In finding the value of the oblique arc, or the line which joins Black- 
down, and Dunnose, as used in the first method of computation, I have 

eR 

m—p. $* 

where d is the length of the degree required, p that of the great circle 

perpendicular to the meridian, m that of a degree on the meridian itself, 

and s the sine of the angle constituted by the oblique arc and the me- 
ridian.’ 


had recourse to the following correct expression, viz. d == 


The distances and bearings of the principal stations and other 
objects, and their latitude and longitude, as derived from the 
observations of the years 1795, 1796, 1797, 1798, and 1799, are 
stated, pp. 105—126. In the next article, we have a compara- 
tive view of the latitudes and longitudes of several places, as 
determined by the present survey, and as formerly found by the 
observations of other persons. The first comparison relates to 
aspot on Drake’s Island, in Plymouth Sound. The latitude of 
this place, as determined by Mr. Bayley in 1772, by a mean 
of six observations, was 50+ 21’. 28",5 north ; the longitude 
4.18 52" west; and, as determined by this survey, 50+. 21. air 
an 
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and 4+. 8’ 17,9, making a difference of latitude =7",4. andg 
longitude == 10’. 34",1 

‘The next comparison is of St. Andrew's, or the old churche 
Plymouth ; 


. Latitude. Longitude, Long. in time, 
By this survey 30>. 22". 13",0 4°, 7’. 31",6 10’. 30,1 
By tume-keepers - + - - - e = 2 16. 28,5 


difference 11 seconds. 
The following remark of the author is very just: 


As the occasion calls for a remark before I dismiss this article, ] 
must observe that the highest advantages would accrue to geography, 
were the ideas of the Astronomer Roy al carried into execution, (and 
which I shall endeavour to do at some future period), respecting the dis. 
covery of the difference of longitude betweeu Greenwich and some 
remote point on the western side of the island (St. David's Head, for 
instance), by means of time-keeperscarried backwards and forw ards im the 
mail-coaches*. If this excellent scheme were executed, and the watches 
employed, equal to the best now made, it is probable that the true dif- 
ference of longitude would shortly be determined.’ p. 129. 


The next object of comparison is the Latitude. Longitude. 
Lizard Laght- house ; by this survey - 40.57.44" 20.448 
The same as determined various other 
methods - - - - = = = 2:2 «= 49.57.50. 20. 5¢,} 





Difference - » eo 14 » 1. 


-—— 





The latitude 49+. 57’. 40",6 and longitude 5». 11'. 46". of the 
Lizard Point, determined from the survey, is an object of so 
much importance, that we shall inake no apology for presenting 
it “4 our readers. 

Agnes’ Light-House, on the Scilly Islands, is the object of 
en next comparison, which we cannot but notice particularly, 
as a proof of the importance of this survey. 


Calculated latitude - - 49.55'.56',8 Long. 6». 19’. 234 
. cording to the Rx qui: site 
Table 5 pub ib lished by order of 
the Board of Longitude - 49. 50. 0, 6.46. 0 


Difference - - -« - 2.282 26. 366 











Wee add the author’s remark on this comparison : 





* There is another method of accurately determining the difference af 
longitude ; and from our own observations we know it to be practicable: 
viz. by sliding- stars, which are instantaneous, visible from great distat- 
ces, and sufficiently frequent to answer that purpose, being observable 
aimost any night, in the absence of the moon, 
‘An 
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‘ An error of 2' 23" in latitude, may not perhaps be considered extra- 
ordinary ; but how, in a maritime country like our own, where chrono 
meters are in such constant use, so great an error as 26’ 37" in the longi- 
tude should have remained undetected, except by one person, is sur- 
prising. 

The longitude, observed by Mr. Huddart, agrees, within 4} 
seconds, with that determined by this survey. 

We shall close this section by a comparison of two observa- 
tories. 

Blenheim Obs. Lat. 51+. 50'.24",9. Long. 1s. 21’. 6", O. or 5m. 24¢, 4. 
Observatory. § Calc. Do. 51.50. 28, 1. Do. 1.21.15,9. 5. 25, 1. 

Oxford Obs. Lat. 51. 45. 39, 5. Long. 1.15.22,5. 5 Il, 5, 
Observatory. § Calc. Do. 51, 45.38,0. Do. 4. 15.29,2, 5 1, Q, 
—p. 138. 

Section III. describes the operations carried on in the counties 
of Kent, Essex, Suffolk, and Hertford, in 1798, and 1799; and as 
these were similar, in all respects, to those already noticed, except 
in having agreater number of objects observed, we proceed to 

Section LV. which gives an extremely interesting account of 
the elevation, depression, and altitudes of the principal stations, 
with some curious experiments on terrestial refraction. ‘This oc- 
cupies seventeen pages, and affords some useful instruction to the 
philosopher. We hence, however, learn, that a number of ob- 
servations on that subject are still necessary, to put us in posses- 
sion of any general rule for practice. We would strongly recom- 
mend, that daily observations should be made from our observa- 
tories, of some objects of known elevation and distance, with pro- 
is notices of barometer, thermometer, wind, hygrometer, &c. 

erhaps the laws of terrestrial refraction might thus be ascertain- 
ed: something valuable would certainly result from the practice. 

The latter part of this volume, which is. entitled an Account of 
the Measurement of an Are of the Meridian, will, to the philoso- 
phical reader, be the most interesting of the whole; as it contains 
a detail of the operations to determine that very important and 
long contested object, the Figure of the Earth. After all the care 
and skill, however, that has been manifested in the execution of 
the present survey, we cannot help regretting that this great ques- 
tign is not likely at present to be solved. From the anomalous 
results in the length of a degree of the different parts of the mea- 
sured meridian, it seems very probable, that the figure of the 
earth’s surface, as determined by the direction of the plumb-line, 
is of no regular curve; but approaches, in it’s general shape, very 
nearly to an Ellipsoid. The proportionate EBeriate of the real 
shape, from an ellipsoid, is, probably, no greater than that of such 
an ellipsoid from a sphere. We think the ratio of the axes of 
the ellipsoid more likely to be determined by good observations 
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of pendulum clocks, than by any survey that depends on the gj. 
rection ot gravity. 

After assigning his reasons for fixing on L)unnose, in the Isle of 
Wicht, and Clifton, near the mouth of the Tees, for the extra 
mities of the arc ; Major Mudge gives us a tull dese ription of the 
manner of dividing, adjusting, and using, the new Zenith Sector, 
begun by that excellent artist, Mr. Ramsden, and finished by ti 
successor, Mr. Berge. We are told that,in this sector, which js 
pm. eight feet long, 


* Mr. Ramsden has obviated the inconvenience attendant on the use of 
. sectors ; and has also diminished, in a very considerable degree, 
the errors unavoidably resulting from their imperfect construction. The 
principles on which he has founded the several improvements, consist ig 
the means of uniting the sectorial tube to it’s axis, so as to ensure the 
permanency of the length of the radius, when erected for observation ; 
more accurate methods of adjusting the instrument vertically; and an 
easy way of placing the face of the are in the plane of the meridian, 
Another circumstance of moment was some contrivance by which the 
plumb-line should be brought precisely over the point marking the cen- 
tre of the circle of which the divided arc of the sector should be a part. 
The last desideratum the ingenious artist procured, by applying the same 
contrivance which so eminently displayed his skill, in the construction of 
the quadrant belonging to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough ; a con- 
trivance by which the plumb-line can be as readily adjusted over the re. 
quired 3 nt by a person standing on the ground, as any adjustment or 
other act within his reach can be pe rformed, A description of this, as 
well as sab the means by which the instrument is rendered vertical, and 
otherwise correctly prepared for observation, will be given with the 
assistance of plates.’ p. 7. 


A general and particular description of this zenith sector oc 
| } 


cupies 04 paces following. The next article relates to the ope- 
rations of the vear 1802; first, at Dunnose ; then at ( ‘lifton ; and 
last, at Arbury Lill, near Daventry. It affords us pleasure to 


find, that suc h a complicated i instrument as “ the Zenith Sector, 
was found as perfect on it’s return, as when first sent into the 
field: ac ire umstance inferring both the strength and the perfect 
union of it’s ] arts.” p. 38. 

The measurement of a new Buse on Misterton-curr, near Clif- 


ton, in 1801, isthen deseribed. The length, when properly re- 
duced, is 2695. o.7 teet. Major M.s says, 


‘IT think it cannot exceed or fall short of the quantity more than fwe 
inches :' (p. 40) and, ‘ it the computation had been carried on from Dun- 
nose, all the way up, the bases on Hounslow Heath, and Salisbury- 
Plain, would have given the length of that on Misterton-carr, about one 
foot greater than it's measured extent.’ p. 54. 


The caleulations of the meridional distances between Dunnose 
and Clifton next follow. The principal triangles that lead from 
one extreme of the are to the other, are here brought together. 
soe 
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Some of these triangles are calculated from the bases at each end: 
and the general accuracy of the whole is proved, by the determi- 
nation of the length of a line of more than 2¢ miles, near the mid- 
die, from the series of each end; from which there arises a dif- 
ference of no more than 6 feet. The whole length is then de- 
termined by two series; one relative to the meridian of Clifton ; 
and the other to that of Dunnose. By the former, the length is 
1036333,9 feet: by the other, 103633,4 feet: making a differ- 
ence, in the whole, of 6 exches. After making the proper cor- 
rection for the distances at which the sector was placed from the 
stations, the respective distances of the latter are the following : 
between 

‘Clifton and Dunnose, 1036337 feet; Dunnose and Arbury Hill, 
586320 ; Dunnose and Greenwich, 313696 ; Clitton and Arbury Hill, 
450017 ; Clifton and Greenwich, 722041 ; Arbury Hill and Greenwich, 
272024 feet.’ 

The terrestrial arc being thus determined, it remained to mea- 
sure the corresponding celestial are; which was ascertained by 
taking the zenith distances of a number of stars, at Greenwich, 
Dunnose, Clifton, and Arbury, each of these observations being 
corrected for aberration, nutation, semi-annual solar equation, 
precession, and refraction. This account occupies 40 pages.— 
\t page 107, we have the different sections of the celestial are, 
as following: between 

‘Dunnose and Clifton, 2°. 50’. 23", 38; Dunnose and Arbury Hill, 
1. 30.19", 98 ; Arbury Hill and Clifton, 1+. 14°. 3", 40; Dunnose and 
Greenwich, O», 51’. 31", 39; Greenwich and Clifton, 1», 58’. 54", 59, 
Arbury Hill and Greenwich, O». 44’. 48", 19; Dunnose and Blenheim, 
ls. 13’. 19". 69; Blenheim and Clifton, le. 37’. 3", 09. 


From the conclusion we find, 


‘ That the length of a degree on the meridian in latitude 52.. 2’. 20", 
is 60820 fathoms.’———‘ the length of a degree at the middle point (51-. 
35’. 18".) between Dunnose and Arbury Hill, is 60864 fathoms ; which 
is greater than the above ; but this degree, admitting the earth to be an 
ellipsoid with the ratio of it’s axes as 229 to 230, should be about 10 
tathoms less.’ 


This difference, we think, with our author, must be ascribed to 
the deflection of the plumb-line, by the different densities of ma- 
terials that compose the surface of the earth in the vicinity of this 
survey. An appendix contains the bearings, latitude, and longi- 
tude, of the principal stations, and other objects in the county 
of Essex, and western parts of Kent. 

The numerous references, in all parts of this work, are made 
only to the pages of the Philosophical Transactions. Ifthis mode 
of reference had been altered, or if a list of parallel pages in the 
two 
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two works had been supplied, some trouble wonld have beeq 
spared to the reader; but with this, aud a tew other trifling ex. 
ceptions, we cannot withhold our strong recommendation of thes 
volumes to the public. ‘They constitute a monument of the im 


proved state of practical science in this nation; they affordd, HB 
most ample data for correcting the particular geography of oy & 


island ; and are useful for various important philosophical pur 
poses. ‘The plates and maps, 37 in the whole, are well executed; 
and the work, it’s embellishments considered, is singularly cheap, 











Art. X. A Voyage of Dicovery to the North Pacific Ocean, &c. per. 
formed in his Majesty's Sloop Providence, and her Tender, in the 
Years 1705, 1790, 1797, and 1798. By William Robert Broughton. | 
4to. pp. 413, price 11. 5s. Cadell and Davies, 1804. 


HE publication of this voyage has been long delayed, and 
earnestly expected. It has nearly completed, and it will 
probably close, a series of discoveries, which form an era, unparal- 
elled, not only in the British history, but in the history of nations, 
except by that of the 15th century. The remote and vast con- 
fluence of waters called the Pacific Ocean, scarcely forms a har- 
bour, or contains a groupe of islands, that has not been visited, 
during the reign of ¢ 1COFrgEe the Third, by navigators who have 
sailed under his auspices. Other nations, roused to emulation 
and exertion, have contributed in some measure to the advance 
ment of geographical knowledge, in the same regions ; and Capt. 
Broughton’s discoveries were partly anticipated, but not preclud- 
ed, by those of the unfortunate La Pérouse. This circumstance, 
and others connected with it, have thrown a veil of mystery over 
Capt. B.'s situation, which the narrative before us sutiices to te 
move. 
lt is well known, from the publication of Vancouver's admire 
ble voyage, that Capt. (then Lieutenant) Broughton accompe 
nied and assisted him, in avery accurate survey of the north-west 
coast of America. Capt. \. having been charged to take posses 
sion of Nootka sound, which was then v¢ cupied by the Spaniards, 
and meeting With an untoreseen impediment to that measure, 
sent Mr. Broughton trom Monterey, in January 1793, across the 
continent of America, to England, to obtain tarther instructions 
on the subject. The latter was appointed, in October following, 
to command the sloop Providence, of 400 tons and 16 guns; 1 
which Capt. Bligh had recently accomplished the beneficial de- 
sign of transplanting the bread fruit, and other productions of 
the South Sea Islands, to those of the West Indies. Capt. Brough- 
ton’s orders were, first, to visit Nootka Sound, to ascertain Ws 
evacuaiion hy the Spaniards ; and then, to survev the south- 
western coast of America, in case Capt. Vancouver should find wt 
im pracuicabe 
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impracticable to execute that part of his instructions previous to 

his return to England. As, however, the possibility seems to have 

been admitted, that Captain V. might be able to complete that 
~ 

survey, We apprehend that Capt. B. should have been directed to 

employ his vessel and crew to some other useful purpose, if he 

found that the object proposed had already been attained. 

A variety of hindrances delayed his departure from Plymouth, 
till 15th February 1795; when he sailed in the Providence, with 
a complement of 115 persons. Having touched at New South 
Wales, Otaheite, and the Sandwich Islands, he arrived, 15th 
March 1796, at Nootka; which had been punctually delivered up 
twelve months before, to Captain Pierce of the Marines. Capt. 
. proceeded to Monterey, the nearest Spanish settlement, 
whence Capt. Vancouver had sailed in December 1794. He 
was also reported to have left Val Paraiso, in 33 deg. 21 min. 
wuth latitude, in order to explore the remaining part of the 
western coast of South America. This report has since been proved 
to be untrue; as the state of Capt. V.’s ship, when at Val Pa- 
raiso, Was found untit for the attempt, on which account he sail- 
ed thence directly, and avowedly, for England. (Vancouver's 
Voyage, vol. iii. p. 455.) In order, however, to have ascertained 
this tact, Capt. B. must have run down 72 degrees of latitude; 
and both himself, and his officers, whom he consulted on this dif- 
ficulty, preferred taking the report for granted, and sailing to the 
north-east coast of Tartary, which was supposed to be the only 
unportant part of the shores of the Pacific Ocean that still ree 
mained to be explored. 

[tis very remarkable, that in both views, our navigators were 
nistaken. Not only had Vancouver left the South-American 
coast unexamined, but La Pérouse had, eight years before, sur- 
veyed the coast of Tartary. That this event was not known be- 
tore Capt. B. left England, we cannot but regard as a fault, if not 
of La Pérouse, at least of the French government, probably arising 
(as the false report given at Monterey perhaps might,) from nas 
tional jealousy, which has too often interfered with the pro 
of science. It appears, from Philip's Voyage, chap. 7, and Hun- 
ter's, chap. 11, compared with that of La Pérouse, chap. 13 to 
20, that the latter navigator, when at Botany Bay, made a false 
report of his past course, suppressing his Asiatic discoveries, 

This practice is sanctioned by custom ; but it is unjustifiable on 
anal principle, and in frequent instances has been attended with, 
calamitous effects. It seems, however, less strange, and less cen 
surable, in that meritorious but unfortunate officer, than that 
the existing government of France should, for six years after the 
receipt of his dispatches, have secreted the important additions he 
had made to the geography of Asia. 

be ardour of youthful navigators for the enlargement of sci- 

ence, 
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ence, and for the enrolment of their own names in the honoug 
bie catalogue of British discoverers, must be allowed to extenuate, 
if not to justity, ¢ ‘apt. B.'s dep: uture from the letter of his in. 
structions. If, indeed, his information had not proved defective 
and erroneous, if Vancouver had completed the American survey, 
anc! La Pérouse had not already executed that of ‘Tartary » Capt. 
B.’s decision and conduct would probably have met with unli- 

wmited approbation. Yet it is evident, that the difference would, 
m that case, have related merely to the event ; not to the prince 
ple that actuated, or to the judgement that directed, his arduow 
enterprise. 

The Providence sailed from Monterey, 0th June 1796 ; touch- 
ed at the Sandwich Islands (where two marines were wantonly 
murdered by the natives); and fell in with the eastern coast of 
Japan, in 9+. 55’. north latitude, 142. ei east longitude. Pro. 
ceeding northward atong the coast, Capt. B. ascertained the 
south-eastern point of the country which has usually been called 
Jesso, but is denominated Jnsu by the inhabitants, ‘according to 
the information he received. After anchoring, 15th Se ptember, 
ina harbour named Endermo, 42. 10’ N. 141te. 7° E. he coasted 
this land to the north-east, as far as 146°. 25’ east long. without 
observing any power gee of it’s shores. ‘The natives, who ap- 
peared to be in olute subjection to the Japanese, behaved ina 
friendly manner. Elaving left Endermo Ist October, ¢ apt. B. 
passe ‘d, on the 8th, between what he supposed to be the eastem 
extremity of Insu, and an island, which seems to be that called 
Vorvook by the Russians,and Staten Island by the Dutch. Pro 

ceeding along the north-we stern side of that island, and others ad- 
jacent, nearly in La Perouse’s track, but closer in shore; his pro- 
press eastward, like that of the French navigator, terminated at 
the island ot Marekan, where Capt. B. found some inhabitants 
resembling those of Insu, and the remains of a deserted Russian 
settlement. On his return, he was disappointed of an opportunity 
to explore the opposite side of these islands, the strait between 
Insu and Japan, and the eastern coast of the latter, by westem 
gales. If, indeed, the wind had been more favourable, his per 
sonal exertions must have been impeded, by a fall, in stormy 
weather, 18th October, a fractured his arm. The south- 
east points of Japan, and of Kiusiu (or Ximo), were, notwith 
standing, observed ; but ‘le latter, on the chart pre fixed to this 
work, is placed too far southward. Passing by the groupes of 
Lieu-chieux, and Madjecomesa, and the eastern and southem 
coasts ot ‘Tai- “wan (or lor 1OSa), S vo Li. anchored at Ma- 
cao, 12th December, twenty-two months after his departure 
from Piymouth, during which time he bad lost two of his men 
by Casuaiules, and only One by iliness. 

: : ‘ A achooner 
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A schooner, named the Prince William Henry, of 87 tons 
burthen, which had formerly made her passage from England to 
the Sandwich Islands in the short space of four months, and had 
repeatedly traversed the diagonal of the Pacific Ocean, in the 
mercantile service*, was very seasonably purchased.by Capt. B. 
for his assistance in exploring the coast ot ‘Tartary. Thirty-five 
people from the Providence, were removed into the schooner ; 
and both vessels, having beer stored with provisions for fifteen 
months, sailed 14th of September, 1797, but met with consider. 
able difficulty and delay in clearing the islands off Macao. Again 
passing southward of ‘Tai-wan, Capt. B. coasted the Madjeco- 
mesa islands on the northern side, in order to explore them com- 
pletely. They were found to be inclosed by dangerous reefs of 
coral; and on one of these, adjacent to a principal island of that 
groupe, named Tay-pin, the ship was unhappily wrecked. She 
suddenly struck, in blowing weather, 17th May, at half-past 
seven in the evening ; and suffered so frequent and violent shocks, 
that at midnight she was left “a perfect wreck, to the merey 
of the sea.” It pleased God, that, by means of the schooner, 
and the ship’s boats, the gallant crew were entirely preserved, 
though not without imminent risk, even atter they had taken 
retuge in the small vessel; as she parted her only cable, at four 
o'clock the next morning. ‘The five following days were spent 
in endeavouring to recover articles from the w reck; and in 
procuring, from the inhabitants of Tay-pin, the provisions neces- 
sary for returning to Macao. ‘The former object failed; the 
whole stores, (excepting some arms, some cordage, and the kedge 
anchor,) and all papers, and private property, being lost. ‘The 
islanders received the distressed mariners with hospitality ; but 
opposed their desire to walk about the country. Capt. B. had 
lesigned, if a sufficiency of provisions could have been saved 
in the ship, to leave seventy of his crew at Tay-pin, ull he 
turned with the rest from his proposed survey : but such a mea- 
sure would probably have been prevented by the prudential 

ws of the natives. ‘They chee rfully supplic d wheat, rice, and 


hoon Y with al 


POLATOCS, as much “us could be stowed ith itn ( 
ck, SOuie hows, and abundance ol poultry, lor the se arti- 


~ 


es they demanded no return; but accepted, with much plea- 
STC, Uta shit's long-boat, completely rizcred, and ome less 
presents, with which Capt. B. requited their kindness, 

lis Cie parture ° ‘| hese pr opl were pe riectly cl ilised, althoueh 


aii 


ev resembled. in theur customs, the Malays as much as the 
ese. ‘lo the latter, they are tributary: as well as the tn- 
f Licu-chieux, on whom they are de peice at. ‘Dh 


yet ‘ 
blahiiits ©) 


* See Preliminary Discourse to the Missionary Vovage to the Paciti 
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Mar|jecomesan groupe consists of seventeen islands, several of 
which are small and uninhabited; and extends from 24. 19 
to 24+. 52’. 30". N. latitude, and from 123. @. to 125«. $7", E. 
Semiaede: 

‘Lhe schooner, which thus, by the provide nee of God, became 
instrumental to the preserv: ation of 112 persons, returned by 
the same route to Macao, and arrived there sately, 4th June. 
Thirty of these mariners came to England, in seve ral East-Indig 
ships, then ready to sail. Forty-three more experienced only a 
respite from the destruction which had threatened them; being 
afterwards lost at sea, in the Swift sloop of war, on board ot 
which they had entered at Macao. 

Capt. i. having obtained an adequate stock of provisions, 
wain sailed in the schooner, 26th June; examined the Pescador 
Isles, near the south-west coast of Tai-wan; proceeded north o! 
that island; and after « xploring r the small eroupe called Matehi, 
near the south-western point ot Lieu-chicux, anchored, 10th July, 
in the road of Napachan. ‘The natives treated them k indly ; but, 
as thre “ appe ‘ared no ne CeSsILy for the sloop to enter the harbour, 
they objected to that measure. ‘They maintain a brisk trade with 
the Japanese, whom they prine ipally reseinble. ‘The town of 
Nay achary is Very populous ; and is the seat of the government 
of Lieu-chicux. CC apt. B. coasted the western side of. that 
island, which extends about 21 leagues. Crossing his former 
track, he examined more closcly the southern and eastern coasts 
al Niphon ; and on loth of August, agam anchored in 
Endermo Bay. The. Japanese, though (as betore) they laboured 
to prevent any intercocrse of the British with the natives of 
Insu, behaved with great e ivility to our mariners; and one of them 
even supplied C a B. with a map of their Archipclago, much 
more conplete than any hitherto known. An cngraving from tt, 
with the Japanese words translated, would have much enhanced 
the value of this volume: but we are encouraged to hope, that 
i? May yet hye _— public, 

The schooner, having been completely re-fitted at Endermo, 


ailed, 22d ‘woes , through the strait between Japan and Insu, 
which has only trom 5 to 6 leagues in breadth ; and, on the SIst, 
D [close to the town of Matzmai, situated 41: 24. N. lat. in 


i bay of about tour miles extent. This place, the name of which 
had by te rer ” iVigators been misap pled to the adjacent coun- 
try, is of considerable magnitude. ‘The following day Capt. b. 
double d the south-west point of Insu; and after he wing examined 
It's western coast as well as uni avourable weather pe rmitted, = 
observe ie th September, it’s north-western extre nity, in 45«, 
N. lat. 141. 27’. E. long. 

Lt the same time, he perceived farther northward, some Jand 
that was marked on the Japanese Ch hart as a considerable island, 


but 
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but of very unequal extent to that which he proceeded to ex plore. 
It’ s southern point, adjacent to which is the ouly village € oy Bh. 
parnves in the whole country, is placed by him in 46. N. lat. 
141. 37. £. long. The strait north of Insu, appears, therefore, 
to be ne carly ‘ ws al in breadth to that which se parates this country 
frum Japan. Capt. B. being prevented, by adverse winds, frout 
examining the former passage, adyanced along the western coast 
of the land he had last discovered, remarked a high mountain 
(which La Pérouse had called Lamanon’s Peak), and, 1@th 
August, first: perceived the eastern coast of Manchu ‘Tartary, 
Finding the shores on each side gradually approach, and his 
soundings diminishsed to three tol he tacked, and anchored, 
on the loth, in deeper water; seuding the master (Mr. C hap- 
wan), in the schooner’s boat, to examine the land beyond a pro- 
cting point of the western coast. Mr. C. judged that the 


eastern land was commen separated from it, by a shallow 


a ; and Capt. . proceede ‘d therefore with the schooner, till 

had only two Pe te water: but as he then pereeived low 
land across the supposed strait, with high ground at a distance 
beyond it, he formed an opposite conclusion ; apprehending that 
the eastern and western coasts united, atter having formed a ve ry 
extensive gulph. He conseque ntly returned southward, and 
explored the coast of Asia to the extremity ot Corea. 

C apt. B’s. narrative leaves the ye whether the eastern 
land which he coasted, be an island, or part of the continent, 
at issue between himself and La ig but his preface seeins 
to give up this point; as it admits that the French navigators 
hes termined the insularity of Cho-ka, This name, La Perouse 
understood from inhabitants of the country, to be ‘long to the 
sand, which had been usually called Sagalien, and was supposed 
to be of Comparatively sini ill'extent. It seems, indee dy that this 
ot island remained almost as impertectly known to i ’s Vartarian 

ain se ne ighb Ours, as it was to the Fur opean navigators 
- ceding La Pérouse. ‘The Tartars having no communication 
with it but from the River Amur, or Sagalien, opposite to the 
northern extremity of the island, were uncertain how far it 
extended southward ; us appears from the report of the Jesuit 
Missionaries, Du Halde’s China, Vol. 4. p. 165. (English): and 
that the Japane se, who trade to it’s southern point, are unac- 

‘inted with it’s extent northward, is demonstrated by the map 
Which Capt. B. obtained from them. ; 

No country, perhaps, ever assume d so many and so different 
f mins on paper, as, that of Jesso, during ‘the last century. 
It's eastern coast was first, we believe, discovered in 1043, by 
thi Dute ‘h; who, not perceiving the strait which se parates Pe 

trom Sagalien, concluded that the whole formed an iminense island, 
teaching from the vicinity of Japan to 50° North latitude. 

Pa Spangbery, 
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Spangberg, a Russian discoverer, made a voyage in 1730, ftom 
Kamtschatka to Japan ; and supposed the santhern part of Jess 
to be divided into several moderate islands, the westernmost of 
which he called Matzmai. D’Anville, and other speculative 
geographers, disposed of the northern part, by attaching i it (con- 
trary to the representation of the Chinese missionaries) to the 
Asiatic continent. At length, La Pérouse, commissioned, ané 
provided with every advantage, tor that purpose, by the ancient 
government of France, dec ides the extent ot Sagalien, by recog- 
nising the Dutch discoveries, passing between that island and 
Insu, tracing the western coast of the former, and happily ob 
taining information from it’s pacific and intelligent inhabitants, 
ers h fully confirmed the original account of the Jesuits. 

Capt. B. though last, not least, voluntarily undertakes the 
Investigation of this obscure subject, and although unprovided 
with instructions, unassisted by any communication with the 
natives, and even uninformed of what had been done by La 
Pérouse, he Supplies what the latter had omitted, and _rectifies 
what he had mistaken. He « xp lores the south-eastern, southern, 

nd western coasts of Insu; confirms the French navigator's 
conjectures respecting their continuity and extent; advances, 
with his schooner, farther than even the boats of La Perouse’s 


vessels had reached: and corrects the lor igitude which the latter 
a ed to Sagalien, by removing it’s southern pomt 1} deg, 
tH westward. We place so much reliance on the accuracy wi ith 
which the associate irl \ an ouver were aecustome “dd to survey, 
that we do not hesit: » prefer their observations to those of 
La Perouse, notwithstanding the various and great advantages 
\\ ch he enroved ov tin britis ly navigators. 

i} i ’ meritorious SeTVICE > Capt. Bb. a Ithough 
tral i ie PEOVISIONS, ¢ xainined the coasts of Tartar¥ and 
Corea ou his return southward, which La Pérouse had partially 
done he anchored, 14th October, in a harbour ealled Cho-san, 
1) J Ne lat. 126 7. E. lone.< and after ¢ xploring the Bay 
of Nan-king, and ascertaining the situations of various islands 
aha roe ; rm { {7th Nove iber in NE Lo Road, VV he e he 
found the sl ip Dutt returned trom her missionary voyage. 

VW phy) in t! } bagi iph with While i, C; pt. B. CLOSses hits 

iT! f 

ry to expatiate any more on the detail of out 
Was col ted to Madras through the straits of Malacca, 

and t Madras to ‘Tri nah 1 track of sea well-known to the 22 
henee F took th customed | re to kngland, where ; 

arr:ved in’ February 1700, after an absence ot four years; and Is 

KeTtTIONS “ye rewarded, tt this journal, in the opinion 

ot veal part of th world, ewer it may 
| sement t ueral reader) is considered as adding 


the 
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the stock of nautical information, and communicating a more extensive 
knowledg e of the globe. : p- 380, 


To this praise, Capt. B. is justly and amply intitled. We wish 
that we could promise our readers more entertainment than 
they will expect from his own intimation; but it evidently 
was not his aim to add that recommendation to his work. It is 
an unadorned narrative of facts, of great pautical use, and highly 
serviceable to geography. Capt. B. was very litte on shore 
during this long vovage ; and when there, seems to have been 
equally re gardless ot his own amusement, and that of his readers. 
When in open sea, his journal is a mere extract from his log- 
book: of which much might have been curtailed without loss. 
His lonzitudes and latitudes are reserved to the tables of his 
route, to which it is troublesome continually to refer, in the 
perusal of his narrative. Specimens of the languages of Lieu- 
chieux, Insu, Japan, and Corea, and a description of ve getable 
p! oductions, are added by Capt. B. He furnishes some account 
of the inhabitants of Insu, who are most remarkable for being 
covered with long black hairs. The engravings of these, and 
of other objects, reflect no credit on the artists « mployed, Of 
the Japanese boats there are likewise plates; with plans and 
views of several harbours ; and two good charts ; one, of his ge- 
neral track from Macao to Sagalien ; “the other, on a larger scale, 
' the islands of Madjecome sa and Lieu- chieux. 

OF all the ee whose voyages have been communicated 
ti ) the public, Capt. B. may perhaps | preter the strongest claim to 
i's acknowledgements ; having entirely volunteered his arduous 
and va aluable services as a discoverer, at great hazard, and we fear 
with considerable loss. ‘The talents, the zeal and the persevee 

ince he has displaye l, will not, we hope, be disre garded by 

ose on Whom the farther employment, and the due recompense 
of th m, ultimately depend, 





Art. XI. Lectures delivered in the Parish Church of Wakefield, in the 
Year 1802, on that part of the Liturgy of the Church of England 
contained in the Morning Prayer. By Thom is Rogers, M. A. &e. 
xe. ‘Pwo Vols, 8vo. pp. 501. Price 12s. Mathews, &c. 1804. 

HE worship of God may with justice be called a rational 
service. [In the performance of it the heart must be enga- 
linpressed with this sentiment, it is with no inconside rable 
degree of satistaction that we find the attention of our country- 
men drawn to the practical consideration of the excellent form 
ol prayer used in the Established Church. 
Mr. R. in his first lecture pledges himself, (page 3), 
‘That no imbittered reflections shall be made upon the prin iples, or 


no 
‘ f t 


ict of those, who conscientiously ditler trom us (of the church of 


Cagland) in opinion,’ 
P 3 P< rsuaded 
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Persuaded as we are, that such reflections are disgraceful tg 
Christianity ; and especially to any department of it which they 
are designed to recommend. ‘The good sense and candour of My 
R's. declaration, led us to entertain expectations from his work, 
which, upon the whole, have been justificd in the perusal of it, 

His plan comprises thirty one lectures; to which two sep 
mons are added. ‘The first lecture is iutroductory, on prayer, 
It is sound and practical; but we are disappointed in not finding 
the necessity of the Holy Spirit's aid tor the performance of this 
duty , sisted upon. 

‘The next two lectures are on those sentences of scripture, 
which are used in the beginning of the church service. Of the 
manner in which Mr. R. endeavaurs to improve these detached 
texts to devouonal edification, the tollowing extracts may suggest 
un adequate idea. On the words, ™ The sacrifices ot God are a 
broken spirit,” &c. he thus addresses his auditory : 

‘ Your confessions of sin, your acknowledgements of your own w- 
worthiness, your tears, and the sorrows of your heart, show that you 
have this broken spirit. Draw near, then, and ofter it on the sacred al 
tar of Christ's merits and intercessions ! God will not despise it. He 
will not turn a deaf ear to the weary and heavy laden, but will mos 
lovingly receive them; and will, in due time, give unto them the gare 
snent of praise, for the spirit of heaviness.” P. 36. 

On the sentence, “ Lothe Lord our God belong mercies,” Ke. 
he thus deseribes the feelings of a penitent worshipper : 

* How must it fillhim with divine hope, when he hears his Heavenly 
Father inviting him; and sees others, who were once as disconsolate and 
distressed as he himself is, now enjoying the liberty of the Sons of God, 

! waiting with well-grounded ex] ectation of being numbered, ere long, 
with the saints, in glory everlasting!" P, 36. 

lu his observation on two passages which are introdueed t0- 


gether—* Tt we say that we have no sin,” &e. and “ When the 
wicked man,” Xec. we are SOrry to find a favourable oppartanity 
of menuteatin ron his hearers the peculiar doctrine sof the ¢ rospel, 
passed over imstence. It ts only through Jesus Christ, that God 
can be Just, and vet the yustific r of sinners. 


‘| he next two lectures are o¢ cupi a in explaining and enforcing 
the exhortation which precedes the general confession: with 
these we are well pleased, and think them calculated to pro 


dnuec a due attention to the solemn contession which tollows. 


This forms the subject: of the next three lectures. Try the 
fist of these is introduced a pertinent quotation from Arech- 
bishop Secker, to remove two objections that have been 
made to this contession—the one, that it is too general; the 


} 


other, that there 1s no acknowledgement in it, of the original 


Corruption of Our pature by the tall. To us, the Archbishops 
explanation appears satisfactory, In this part of the work, ¥¢ 
fi: ¢| uch Tord ¢ COLLET na: but Wwe think that mn his application ol 


that poruon of the contession coptained in the sixth lecture, ner 
, la 
lit: 
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ther the only way in which our sins can be pardoned, or our con- 
fessions accepte d, nor the necessity of that change on which our 

Lord and the apostles fre que ntly Insist, is sO explicitly tre ated, us 
the subjec t admitted and re quire “d. 

The ninth lecture, on the absolution, contains some very just 
and scriptural sentiments. Asa specimen of the author's inethod, 
we subysom pi art ot his pr auc tie: al Ps plication : 

‘Ts it true, that the Lord hath no de light i in the death of a sinner, but 
ether that he should turn from his wickedness and live? Then what 
excuse can we trame, or how shall we be able to justify ourselves, living 

another day, or another hour, in the wilful commission of sin? If the 
Almighty God, the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, invite us to turn 
unto him that we may not die; but we obstinately refuse to regard his 
gracious call; we are certainly treasuring up for ourselves wrath against 
the day of wrath. If it be absolutely necessary, which we are all in 
some measure convinced it is, that sooner, or later, we must forsake sin, 
and implore the divine merey, it is undoubtedly necessary we should do 
tnow. ‘The present moment is our own: to-morrow may never come ; 
or if it should, it may arrive too late. Call to your mind the conduct, 
and the fate of the five foolish virgins me ntion ed in the gospel. — 
were triflers ; they were invited to the marriage-feast, and they came 
but they came too late: the door was shut. If your character bear any 
resemblance to their's, you ought to esteem it a privilege, n ly, even a 
mercy, to be reminded of it, le st being hardene ‘ through the deceitful- 
ness of sin, you should peris ih. and that without remedy.’ p. 100. 

Of the next three lectures, the Lord’s Prayer is the topic. On 
this admirable pattern, and most comprehensive suminary of 
devotion, there is nothing new in our author's sentiments; but 
his exposition Is practical and usetul. 

The following lecture treats of those sentences in which the 
minster and pe ople alternately join. We cannot pass unnoticed 

defect in our author's statement (page 220) of the method by 

uch the Spirit accomplishe S the ie ope ning ot our lips, that our 

a Way she W torth the pre atlses ot God.” It Is a vie W of 

redeeming love, that fills the soul with the liveliest gratitude, and 
will exeite Our most enraptured praises to all eternity, 

Our author next proceeds to cons sider the doxology which is 
Cen used during the service of the church. He leads his hear- 
ers lo & practic al. consideration of the Trinity in ase ribing praise 
to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, from an experiment al sense of 
the blessings we receive trom each, 

This volume coneludes with two lectures on the 95th psalm, 
with which, we doubt not, the serious reader will be pleased and 

dified, 

The second begins with a lecture on the book of Psalms, as 
eppointed to be read through monthly. In mentioning the 

doctrine, and the contents of several of the psulime, it 

‘Mis to Us an omission to pass in silence the @2d psalin, which 
P 4 contains 
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contains so striking a description ot our Lord’s sufferings, and 
the verv words uttered by him in his last moments. 


‘Tha im xt lectul is on the lessons appointed to be read from 
the Old and New ‘Testaments. Mr. R. recommends to hear the 


ecriptures publicly read, Ist. with great rr verence ;—dly, with 
devout attention ;-—Sdly, with farth:—and finally, with an obe. 
dient frame of mind. He avails himse t of the Opportunity 
which “¢ parts of his subject fairly present, to claim due cre 
dit to the ch i ot England tor the appomunent of reading 
the « ures im public worship ; and we apprehend that lew, 
even ng those who object to the mode in which the Psalms 


ere read, will dispute the claim that he has made. They who 
Rwowvrove. Will a0) Weil La) imitate st) ri Carus a prac rice. \\ Cc he. 
lieve, indeed, that it is on the increase among seceders from the 


Esta bistiinen Inany gy! whoin are well known to read the whole, 
or a rent par oT tty chure’a of tngland Sas Vit o and many 
more, read one or two « laplers, In the forenoon and alter. 
noon rvices, either with, or without, a briet popular exposition, 
' Sn } ‘ f : 
Nr. R. takes no notice of the lessons trom the dpocrypha ; per 
hha ’ Cu ; thi V are not app jynted to be read on tite Sunday, 
2 , = } J | ‘“ ‘ : a TI . 
bik i CVCoMNYe of which these lectures were pre iched, iC lal. 
»”* ) ! q 
t ‘ culpstance attorad in oeccesion to Pre prove a Class of 


hearers which we tear may be tound wherever seasons of public 
wor | al Lr que nt. \\ ~ allude to }« rsOons who seciil to think 
that thev fuihl their duty it they hear as many sermons as they 
Cai, Wiitle their chitdee n or servants are lett to loiter at home, 
or to wande! about the streets and helds. The InNCcONsISstency of 
such a condi ct, and it’s evil tende ney, are loo obyious to need 
our « ment. 

ln the next three lectures the author considers that ancient 
and beautiiul bymn, the Te Deum. From this part of the work, 
we have derived much satisfaction, We insert a part of his 


‘| ; the goodly tellowship of the prophets, those holy men of 
God » spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost : who foretold 
the tot Christ, together with his sufierings, death, and resurrec- 
tion te bed the nature ot his kingdom and the success of his 


Vhese are now im the presence of their God, and praise him 


| e is also ‘* ‘The glorious company of the apostles,”” who were 


the first preachers and publishers of the Gospel to a guilty and perishing 
world. Thev were eye-witnesses of the sufferings of the Saviour, and 


7 _ Lee Oe RK irc D ah. am . -_ ’ ° —e ss ; 

{ il \ s i 1 ol » be thi But bite the " LM hold his glory, and iti- 
_ ssf Tt. . ] = Bas . —. },) <-> 

COSS2 y upite in thank (,od for his unspeakab c citt. 


Mr. R. has the tollowing observation (p. 55.) on the doctrine 
of the Lrauty which fully gnects our approbation, 


’ Indeed 
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«Indeed the mode of the Divine existence is not made known to us; 


wot the manner in which the Godhead stands related to us, in our re- 


lemption from the power and guilt of sin, is clearly revealed. The 
word of God distinctly marks out a Trinity of persons in the divine 
nature, as actus ily concerned in the accomp! ishment of our salvation ; ; 

1 it ascribes to each of these persons, without the least limitation, all 
che -ncommunicable attributes of Deity.’ 


The Jubilate, used atter the second lesson in the Morning 
Service, Is next considered, ‘The author mentions, as bound te 
praise God, “ All of any nation, kindred, and tongue: ail those 
especially vhol know the Lord, and the power of his C hrist; all 
who have tasted that he is gracious; and whose hope is in the 
divine covenant; all who are pardoned through the blood of the 
Lamb, and renewed and sanctihed by the Spirit ot God.” (p. 86.) 
He derives trom tne subject two powertul mouves to this exercise: 
the one taken from the nature and character of God—* Be ye 

re that the Lord he is God,” the other from oar depe ndence 

n him—* lt is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves : we 

his | ( onle, and the shec p) ot lis pasture. 


? 


The to lowing leeture is on th — ile’s creed. Under the 


id of believing in Jesus Christ, &c. our author boldly avouches, 
with the chureh of which he is a minister, the erand doctrine 
of protestants, justification by faith alone ; demons trating, at the 
came time, that : good works are the invariable fruits of true faith ; 
insomuch, that where they are not found, the profession of faith 1 
but delusion. \\ e Can \ ith cor riticle nce reco mmend this lecture, 
as « ntuning in short 8 s,a plain 1 refutation of the hac k- 
eyed objection, pe to preach the peculiar doctrine of the gos- 
C1, CHCOUTAZES lLicentiousness. 

We could have wished Mr. R. to enter more minutely into 

is Creed, as several parts OF if, at which he has scarcely glanced, 

might huve furnished matter for another lecture, 1 not mere, 

I itor unportance m our judgement, than soute of the subjects 

ihe | as introduced. " Lil. part of the work, likewise, might 

have been much enriched, and the doctrines enforced by oul 

r stronely supported, by quotations from the Homilies and 

tio 5, Of our vi nes able eformers, who compiled the 

rey of the English Church. The authority of Bishop Pear- 

in his justly esteewed work on this creed, might, likewise, 
en alleged with ¢ ikeutage 

Wnovg the remaining lectures are two on the versicles that 

© creed, aud two on the second and third collect of the 

ime serviee; which are neither so animated in style, nor 80 

loctrine, as many of the pres eding. ' 

th lectuse is on the prayer tor the king, &c. The senti- 

s. our author expresses, are Joval and scriptural : and we 

y hope, that the pedilonis which are constantly and ter 
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fervently offerered by multitudes, 40% 1 in this form and otherwise. 
will continue to be answered i 


1 his maye sty’ S preservation ang 
prospe rity! 


The next lecture is on the prayer for the clergy and people 
It contains some usctul and pertinent 


remarks on the advant: ages 
aceruing to pe ‘ope who pray for their UMLIDIStE rs ann d we cannot 
doubt, that if this duty Was more vgencrail ily pr actised by chris. 


tians of every denomination, we night expect greater ble 'SSINos 
than have yet been enjoyed. 
The prayer ot St. Ch Irvsostom occupies the 30th lecture. Mr. 


R. speaks of the privilege of worshipping in the house of God. 
from the encouragement ot thicet promise, Wherever two oy 
anne are gathered tovcther, Xe. * He then observes the Various 
desires of different persons, in a manner that 


examine hijvnsc it as to thre jr tittons he ollers Up. 
\‘\ ec come now to the last Li ciure, 


Wiay lead each to 


whieh treats of the \ posto. 
: 
ical: and it concludes with 


lic Benedietiton. Itis plain aria pract 
some observations, trom which we gather, that these 


Lectures had 


been well attended. We sincerely wish, with the author, that 


the divine blessing may tollow them ! 

‘The two sermons which close the volume are © on the Unspeak- 
able Gift,” and “ on the uncertainty of Human Life.” — tn the 
meet, are some uncouth expressions which render the style less 
cas th min the prees ding lectures. The other sermon is a faith- 
, on the shortness of time, and 
en pecessity of preparation for eternity. 

On subjects whic h have “ye n been diseussed much novelty or 
orleimals LV cannot reason ibly bye c Ny cts cl. 


fal: ess to men’s consciences 


Ly n such e asecs, how- 
acknowledge hits ob- 
Jrer: wows to pr dece SSOTs 3 and this duty \lr. R. hises usually per 
formed: but we think an exception must be made, relative to 
the Rev. Mr. Biddulpha’s excellent “ Pissaty on the Liturey, 


which the author has tree!y used without ascitable avowal of that 


jibe rty. In support of ou ir ODINIGN, we reter to i uve 1O7 oft \lr. 
Bidda ph’ S OSS] ays, te a, are “«l with thc j bh Wie quotation from 


p. | » ot Nir. Roe ss work. 


ever, we think : incumbent on the writer to 


‘Repentance and fairhare not the meritor ous conditions of our forgive- 
which prepare us for receiving the 
divine merey. ‘They do not merit pardon for us. ‘To assert this, wou ld 
be to rain between God and the sinner.’ See 
also the same Lecture (Gth,) Passim, 


ness, but blessings ot the covenant 


. } 
convert the Gospel mtoa bare 
1 


, be +} . a * ’ , } : ~- . . ? e * - 
This, and other abatements, which justice has exacted from our 
commendation of the present a 


by Ho deans essentially ace 
tract trom it’s gencral merit. We rejoice to meet with pub hiea- 


tions by ministers of the church of rE, rland which harmonise 1 
logt ucur In practical wulity, ith it’s liturey. 


onsidered 
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Considered as Lectures preached to a large and mixed auditory, 
the style of this work is easy, without being too familiar, and po- 
yular ‘without being low. The continued applic ation that is 
made of the subjects discussed, is well adapted to the leading de- 
sign ot the author, that of exciting a caretul attention to the 
meaning of the language we use in addressing that God, who isa 

Spirit, and must be w orshipped | .0 Spiritand in truth. 

“This book isneatly printed, on good paper: we doubt not, to 
the satisfaction of a numerous and highly respectable list of sub- 
scribers. We find it is the author’s intention to pursue his plan, 
ina Course of Lectures on the Litany, which we shall be glad 
early to announce to our readers. 





Art. XII. Hints for Picturesque Improvements in ornamented Cottages 
and thetr Scenery: including some observations on the labourer and 
his Cottage ; in three E ssays. Illustrated by Sketches. By Edmund 

Bartell, jun, Royal 8vo. pp. 151. price 10s. Od, ‘Taylor, 1804. 

W I. listen) with complacenc v to proposals of improvement, 

in every branch of science, whether practical or abstract. 

Those, however, which we patronise, must be real not nousinal 

unprovements ; In their nature permanent, not transitory ; 

and beneficial to society at large, as well as to the individual w he 
adopts them. 

English landse ‘ape has it’s peculiar character, and English ha- 
bitations have their appropriate construction. Nothing is Want- 
ing to their completion, but a judicious adaptation of them to 
situations and circumstances. In our northern climate we can- 
not adopt the open dwellings of the sultry lncies, and a contract- 
edscale of dimensions is unavoidable am mg us. Nevertheless, 
the fashionable residence of affluence ts susce ptible ot every re- 
QUuls itc to he alth, conventene Cc, and e njoy ment. y he pre sent style 
of run. 1 unprove ment also assumes the appellation of picturesque, 
and the taste of the occupier would be no less que stionable than his 
fortune, should he not mould his grounds into a form sanctioned 
by cleganee, and his dwelling into that of an ornamented cot- 
tage, 

This subject may claim a yet higher consideration, which is 
not forgotten in the work before us. ‘The poor are our brethren 

S well as the rich. A decent habitation contributes to pct- 
sonal cleanliness, and cleanliness vd poe contributes to some 
degree of elevation of mind. Capt. Cook remarked, that he ge- 
nerally found, when he could ite vail on a sailor to attend to de- 
eeney of appearance, that he became at the sane time more or- 
derly and more docile, and the principle may be ap plied with 
creat propriety to our vil lagers and rustics. 

Mr. LB. distributes his work into three essays: the first re- 

tsto the superior class of cottages ; to which indeed that a 
pe lation 























































































































































































































































220 Bartell’s Hints for Picturesque Improvements, 


pellation is somewhat improperly applied ; the second, to they 
grounds and out-buildings; the third, to the dwelling of the ky. 
bourer. 


«A cottage,’ says our author, © to use the word in it’s literal sense, 
means 2 house of small dimensions, ap propru ited to the use of the lower 


class of people; but to buildings of this description, the fashion of the 
presen » has added one which bears a distinct character, and is known 
by ! xilation of the ornamented or ne cottage. 6" 

‘Of late, the ornamented cottage has frequently become the residence 


verbaps, to a i del 


ps, elighting in retirement, 
between poverty and. riches ; and, if wel] 


EXE \ throws ap air of romance over a rural residence, that is ex. 


trem leasing. From repeated observation, however, I am inclined 

tob that is more ditheulty in the proper —o of such 

i j » |} ill 1” ned ° and | am the more ‘onfir: ned } in 
} 


this opinion, from having oftener seen the projectors of mae fail in 
cd j ed efiec {, than sUCCEK d. evel in a tolerable degree, p, 6, 


characteristic colour of such cottages engages Mr. Bs 
hibits the brilliancy of white-wash, the fiery 

e of ved bricks; also red, or glazed tiles tor the roof; and 
every material, whose elitter Is oDStrusive on tie eye. Inst ad of 
he recommends as more modest an ochreous tint, or a 
rough cast, for the walls; for the root, reeds or straw. We, how- 
ever, acknowledge ourselves partial to slate, where it may be had; 
as well on account of it’s perfeet security from fire, as of its 
compactness and durability; while it’s tone of colour is sober, 
and neither vivid, nor gloomy. 

The height of the ornamented c re is restricted by Mr. B. 
to two stories; that ot the rooms “ yeah not exceed eight feet, 
and trom that to nine, which will adinit sufficient size for every 
of comtort.” tie observes that 


deer ( 


a] Lite kit 1 of CO ring that is emp! yed in the buile ling, should 
be used on the porch; which, if well managed, appears to be the best 
n entrance, and ts certainly the most picturesque. It is in itself 
a | object, and forms a pleasing gradation in the detail of the building, 
which it connects with the ground, and holds the same relation to it, a8 
shrubs do to trees, and the smaller plants and flowers to shrubs, — It has 
wiso the t etlect of breaking the regularity of the building, and ot 
prev ts ¢ too suddenly from the g round, p. 22. 

Unless the porch is managed with great simplicity, hawever, it is une 

a tedly the worst RING, OF 4 trance . that can be ad pted in cottage archi- 

tox of this, insta xht be adduced, whe <i the eleg: int taste of 

wner could not be disput ol I allude to the mistaken idea of attach- 

trance proper for a mansion to a mere cottage covered with 

reed; with whieh, a portico supported by elegantly-formed pillars and 
t AISie;rs is [ uly INCOR: ruous, 


. . 7° , . od 
sures facades of trellis-work surrounding doors, 
*. 


or windows, as indicating “ a certain degree of littleness of ap- 
© ” 
pearance ; 
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arance ;” and when painted white or green, as foreign to every 
principle of harmony. Nevertheless, he expatiates at length in 
favour of stained glass for the windows; and departs, we appre- 
hend, in this particular, from most of those principles of sim- 
plicity which he had previously recommended. Painted glass, 
end “ in large masses,” if it be proper for a villa, of which we 
doubt, since we strongly associate with it the idea of “ dim 
religious light,” is ce rtainly misplaced ina cottage; no less than 
modern mahogany furniture, which Mr. B. exchanges for the 
black furniture of ancient days.” 

The second essay treats on subservient buildings, on bridges, 
huts, sheds, fences, gates, rails, and paddocks: but we hasten 
from these subjects, on which we meet with some good remarks, 
mingled with others not equally commendable, to the third essay, 
wherein the author’s observations are drawn from existing facts, 
and are connected with principles of greater importance than 
the disposition and improvement of grounds: we mean the 
unprovement of the human character. p. 5, et passim. 


‘ My profession, daily leading me into the habitations of the poor, has 
ccasioned me to regard their situations with accuracy, and to observe 
the difference arising between them from favourable or adverse circum- 
stances ; and hence I can speak with some confidence upon the sub- 
ect, 

‘In one particular village which has fallen under my notice, where the 
cottages are remarkably comfortable, and where most of the tenants have 
the advantage of an orchard, there is very little poverty ; and I have in- 
variably found, that where the sreatest degree of poverty did prevail, 
this accommodation was denied. Among the many instances of comfort 
which were to be found in this village, 1 shall relate one of a poor man, 
who brought up a large family (I believe ten children), and was enabled 
)pay a yearly rent of eight pounds for his cottage and orchard ; from 
the produce of which, and the cow that it enabled him to keep, he alone 
Jerived the comforts that he enjoyed beyond the produce of his labour. 

‘It the cottager were permitted to occupy a sufficient quantity of land 

maintain a cow or two, the common complaint used by farmers, of 

employing dishonest means to support themselves, would, [ think, 

eilectually done away. Only set aside such abject poverty, and from 

hest minds the depravity complaine 1 of wil vanish: where, indeed, 

dishonesty arises froin principle, or long habit, whether in rich or poor, 
iy try to eradicate it, but, I fear, in vain. 

Lhe ick a of plenty naturally attached to the si rht of the cow, the 


pig, and the poultry ; the industrious attention of the house-wife, with 
those of her family who are capable of assisting in domestic duties; and 
ment which they aftord to such as are too young to be usefully 
. {—are all circumstances of the highest deli rht to a benevolent 

bhere is ; lso a peculiar ple sure iti contemplating such animated 
‘ ; we look for in vain from the most perfect landscape where that 
att , Wanting. The contrast between animate and inanimate objects 


Tikal g as it 18 pleasing Herds, flocks, aiid human dwellings, hill 
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up vacancies with the most agreeable forms and combinations, and asst 
im calling forth an association of ideas tending greatly to heighten the 
beauty of the scene. 

«That the laudable pains and benevolent expense attending the im. 
provements of cottages may not be frustrated by a dirty or worthless 
tenant, no one should be permitted to enjoy the advantages arising from 
them, who did not conform to established rules, particularly in the articles 
of cleanliness and industry. They might be made the rewards of faithfy! 
servitude ; the douceur of a laudable ambition of keeping a family from 
a parish ; or bestowed from any other quality that might be esteemed 
worthy of such a consideration.’ 


Among the most exalted characters on earth we rank that 
proprietor of an extensive doinain, who surveys with an interest 
nearly parental, the tenantry which inhabits his estate. The 
youth by his means receive the benefit of instruction ; the aged, 
assistance and support. While he directs the labour of the activ 
to their greatest advantage, he imposes no constraint on their will, 
He promotes their morals by example, by patronage, or by re- 
proof. He never, in the character of master, forgets the superior 
character of man. While such a one studies the best interests 
of maukind, he studies also his own: nor will his country with 
hold it’s sanction and applause from a conduct to which it is bee 
holden tor innumerable, and unquestonable advantages. 

‘Yo this work are annexed six plate S, containing elevations of 
cottages : they ure detective as having no plans, which are of 
indispensible importance, Neither can we bring ourselves to see 
without regret, a departure from that syminetry and correspon- 
cenee ot forms, W idic ii Is a principle ot Ly auty founded in nature. 
We protest against the fashion of purposely producing irregular 
position ot parts which are obviously related toeach other: and 
eannot but regard itas one of those te Mporary deviations from 
obvious propricty which posterity will contemplate with derision 
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Art. NUL Out f a Plan, calculated to nut a stop to the progress of the 
Matigue » 4 A rages on the of the Med:errancan, if, 
7 wal [ eve ecdau Hye af stion Tina. funatiely ake ats a nts 
this By Richard Pearson, M.D. Svo. pp. 27. Price 1s. 6¢ 
Baldwins, Mu 1\ lsol 
RECES I circumstances, of the most distressing nature, have contne 
tributed to canter importance on every attempt to maintain and pre- 
serve the public health. We sympathize sincerely and deeply with those 
foreven countries, which have lately been afflicted with maladies of the 
most fatal character: but, what must be the feelings of every humane 
disposition that witness the effects of such maladies ; or what would be 
oul tterings, should a similar devastation overwhelm our highly 
favoured island > Foresight of evil is usually the best mean of preventing 
it: or, af the disaster can not be wholly averted, it's extent may be cit 
cumscribed, and it's consequences be mitnzated. We consider it as 10 
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mart of ottr duty, to terrify the public by unreasanable alarms on the sub- 
‘ct of epidemic diseases, nor to promote apprehensions, which never may, 
nd we hope never will, be realized. Nevertheless, on the other hand, 
we would willingly caution against an overweening security, which, if 
delusive, would pre wtuce etlects incomparably more injurious, than a few 
months of uneasiness, or even.of alarm. Many intelligent men, who 
have made actual observations on the late epidemic in Spain, at Gibraltar, 
od elsewhere, are apprehensive that it may, sooner or later, appear 


mong us; and they assign as reasons for their fear, it’s gradual creeping 
progress, it 3 concealment where suspicion is lulled into securit : 
the length of time after which it may be revived from subjects adapted 
tw retain it; and the utter impossibility, in a commercial nation like Bri- 
ain, of effectually preventing those clandestine communications, to which 
the extent of the smuggling trade on our coasts gives an almost incredi- 
ble fac lity. 

We learn from the * History of the Plague of London, by Dr, Hodges, 
that epidemic diseases visited that city in the years 1592, 1603, 1025, 
1030, 1636, and very dreadfully in 1005, the last great plague ; and what 

ould prevent such a calamity from appearing in our capital again? If 
the seeds of infection be once sown among us, very justly may we dread 
the evils they would produce : and that the causes ot former devastations 
are still extant, is corroborated by the opinion of those who are most 
conversant with the habitations of the poor in this metropolis, and in large 
manufacturing towns. 

Happily we have among us not a few of those truly respectable mem- 
bets of society who think for the public, and communicate their thoughts 
tor the benefit of the nation at large. Among the most important ser- 
vices rendered to this kingdom, and to the art of physic, by the celebrated 
Dr. Richard Mead, may be reckoned his ‘* Discourse concerning Pesti- 
atial Contagion, and the methods used to prevent it.” This was first 
published in 1720, on occasion of the then dreadtully raging pestilence at 
Marseilles. The British government and pation were at that time seri- 
ously alarmed, and not without cause : but prudence, under the blessin 
ot God, repelled the calamity. ‘The suggestions ot Dr. Mead have been 
the basis of later regulations, and, with much subsequent improve- 
ment, are certainly well calculated to detect and suppress the disor- 
der. We hope and trust, that happy consequences will attend the mea- 
sures taken by our government at present; and we are glad to see 
public proc] imations in the Gazette enjoining on the inhabitants of the 
coast, especially, the utmost caution ; in etlect amounting to prohibition 
* intercourse with vessels from abroad. It must be acknowledged, 
that some late orders of the council have the appearance of hardships ; 
but, Salus populi suprema est lex, Foreign cities have ox casionally 
adopted equally decisive measures, as reported ina note by Dr. P. p. 12, 

‘The magistrates of the city of Ferrara, in Italy, in the year 1630, 
when all the country round about them was infected with the plague, 
oserving the ill success of the conduct of their neighbours, who, from 
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fear of losing their commerce, did all they could to conceal the disease 

by keeping the sick in their houses, resolved, whenever occasion should 

require, to take a different method. Accordingly, as soon as they re. 

ceived information, that one had died in their city of the pestilence, ther 

immediately removed the whole family he belonged to into a lazarett 

where all, being seven in number, likewise died. But though the is. 

ease was thus malignant, it went no farther, being suppressed at once by 

this method. Within the space of a year, the same case returned sever 

or eight times ; and this management as often put a stop to it. The ex. 

ample of this city was followed more than once, by some other towns ip 

the same territory, with so great success, that it was thought expedient, 

for the common good, to publish in the memoirs of the people of Fer. 

rara, this declaration: That the only remedy against the Plague is « 

make the most early discovery of it that is possible, and thus to extinguish 

fin the very Leginning. Mead, p. 113—115. Dr. Russel remarks, 

that there is an important addition in the original declaration (Murator 

Governo Politico della Peste, lib. i. cap 5.) omitted by Dr. Mead, vil, 

to hold every accident jor the Plague, which admitted of suspicion, Rus 

se], p. 512. In the present conjuncture, it is to be hoped that this last 

part of the admonition will not be slighted in this country, in the case of 
the sea-port towns particularly.’ 

Pearson, repeating the sentiments of Mead, recommends, in th 

*, a strict enforcement of quarantine. We understand that this 

s absolutely necessary. ‘We learn from some who have w- 

n of quarantine, that it was extremely imperfect; 

urse with the neighbourhood was far from being sut- 

Neither are the goods on board of vessels, nor the 

ers, sufficiently subjected to full, free, and com- 

+, theretore, support this recommendation with al 

id place, Dr. P. proposes Committees of Health, 

t of a suthcient number ot medical professors, 

itch over, the Pl ncipal sea ports of the king- 

sisted by the magistrates and the clergy, and 

' separation, fumigation, &c., whenever’ 

‘ar. ‘Thirdly, the Dr. recom: 

health in London, with whieh 

- and who also ** should draw 

re-mentioned committees, 

f the kingdom.’ The Doctor 

suspected, for the sick, for convales 

These institutions may be established, 

of precaution. We think it might 

niries have been directed that 

inder which some parts of the 

jon in 1005. If we rightly 

London Bridge, the sims 

bacco, those of hom 

4, and certain other 

Mr. Baldwin, former 
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Bishop of Bristol's Charge; &@c. 25 


is well known to be an useful precaution; and when there appears to be 
local danger, fumigation and ventilation are obviously adapted to produce 
those good effects which accrued from incidental causes in the situations 
and circumstances above-mentioned, It is to be lamented, that litde 
hope can be entertained of that universal attention to cleanliness, both 
of habitations and of persons, which is the best preservative against infec- 
tious distempers, of whatever kind, 





Art. XIV. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Bristol, at 
the pri mary Visitation of George Lord Bishop of Bristol, in the year 
1804. Quarto. pp.17. Price 1s, Gd. Rudhall, Bristol. 

Tue topics brought forward in this temperate and modest charge, are 
—the dress of the clergy—their incorporation with military bodies—non- 
residence—and religious character in general. Qn the first head, the 
Right Rev. author discountenances ‘‘ foppishness,”’ and the “‘ endeavour 
to make the clerical habit as little like what it was intended to be as pos- 
sible." After some remarks on the political state of our country, we 
meet with the following clear, and, (as we judge) laudable avowal, on a 
subject which has certainly divided our modern ecclesiastics :— I here 
avail myself of this opportunity of declaring, as my public and decided 
opinion, that clergymen have nothing to do with armed associations, with 
volunteer corps.’—** It does not become us to buckle on the knapsack, 
and to shoulder the firelock.”"—*‘ It would be with great concern, T own, 
that I should hear of any of the clergy of my diocese being drilled like 
common soldiers, and so far forgetting their own sacred character, as to 
fall into the military ranks.” 

On the subject of non-residence, his Lordship observes ;—** It has 
long been a cause of serious complaint, and of evident scandal to our 
church.” With respect to applications for exemption from restdence un- 
der the act lately passed, he adds, ‘ I trust no indiscreet applications will 
be made to me, as they certainly will, on my part, be resisted, and the 
petitioner will undoubtedly meet with a painful refusal.” The conclu- 
sion of the charge is very serious and impressive. Had it contained a 
more distinct allusion to the primary articles of the christian faith, it 
would have produced in our minds a proportionally higher degree of sa- 
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Art. XV. A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, at St 
Vary's, Nov. 5, 1804; by the Rev. Henry Philpotts, M. A. &c. 
Quarto. pp. 18. Price 1s. Gd. Rivingtons, 1504. 

\ HAT is here denominated a sermon, we must be allowed to deno- 
minate a politico-theological essay on the revolution in 1038, Reference 
iS Occ asionally made to the interposition of the divine hand, but no othe?- 
wise than might have been expected front a civil historian, We con- 

1, r suc h disquisitions, however able, as unsuitable to the christran sance- 
tuary, and calculated to supplant those statements which aim directly at 
the ‘salvation of the soul. At the same time, we are disposed tO admit 
that Mr. P. discovers respectable talents, and that his remarks are worthy 
of attentive perusal. | 


Art. XVI. The House of Mourning, .and the House of Feasting: a Ser- 
-.mon preached before the Hinxton Friendly Society, Sept. 50, 1604, 
Q by 
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by the Rev. J. Plumtree, M. A. Svo. pp. 16. Price Is, Riving. 

tons, Hatchard. 

Ir were injustice to deny that this sermon contains good advice ; butt 
is materially deficient in evangelical illustration. Ten pages, we allow 
forbid enlargement ; but it the proper desideratum had been supplied, we 
should not have pronounced ten additional pages too many, nor would 
the present price have been then too small. Probably, the society for 
whose benefit the sermon is published, would have been, commercially 
as well as morally speaking, gainers, in consequence of the extensive de. 
mand for copies. 


Art. XVII. An Introduction to the Use of the Gloles - By J. Greig, 

18mo. pp. 158. Price 2s. 6d. Crosby and Co. 1805. 

Tus introduction consists of an arrangement of apposite materials se 
lected from authors of acknowledged merit, and is intended to avoid 
the extremes of a mere sketch and an abstruse treatise : it derives con- 
siderable advantage from the professional experience of Mr. G. as a 
teacher of the science. 

As the Greek alphabet is of indispensable utility inreferring to the fixed 
stars, it's introduction, with a few lines on it’s application, would have 
been a very useful addition, 


Art. XVIII. 4A New Introduction to Arithmetic. By J. Greig. 18mo, 

pp. 124. Price 2s. Crosby and Co, 1805. 

Tuts is by the writer of the before mentioned article. Novelty ina 
performance of this kind cannot be expected, but we think he has sue- 
cesstully endeavoured by perspicuity and brevity to render it serviceable 
to junior pupils, 


Art. XIX. Useful Arithmetic: or the most necessary parts of the sci- 
ence of numbers rendered easy. By Adam Taylor. 12mo. pp, 104. 
Price 1s. 0d. A Aey to Useful Arithmetic. pp. 44. Price 1s. Bound 
together, price 2s. 3d. Longman and Co, = 1804. 

A pesik® of assisting the children of charity-schools, in attaining 4 
knowledge of the fundamental rules of arithmetic, first induced the 
author to compose this tract, in which it “ has been his aim to form the 
definitions, Xc. at once precise and perspicuous, and to illustrate them 
in the most familiar manner.”’ It will be found very useful as an initiatory 
treatise. ‘Lhe Aey is a necessary appendage, and contains a sensible in- 
troduction, which points out the mode of applying this work to the im 
struction of youth. 
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Art. XX. 4 Map of India, compiled from various interesting and 
valualie Materials. By A. Arrowsmith. Six Sheets. Price 21. 25. 
1SO4. 


‘Triis map exhibits, on the scale of two inches to a degree on a_ great 
le of the globe, a very distinct and comprchensive view of the 
regions wiich once composed the vast empire of Hindustan. The s€i- 
ence, genius, and industry of Major Rennell, have greatly illustrated it's 
geography ; and the author of the work before us, has evidently availed 
timeclt of all addstional information on the subject that was attainable. 
Beside 
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Beside the beauty and accuracy with which the various features of this 
interesting subject are delineated, the latest and best authorities have s 
plied the advantage of distinguishing, by colours, the governments to 
which the provinces of India are respectively subject. We lament the 
vicissitudes to which this distinction is yet obviously liable; and the ef- 
fusion of European and Indian blood which consequently is still to be ap- 
prehended. The boundaries marked upon this map, demonstrate a 
moiety, at least, of Hindustan to be at present subject, or tributary, to our 
East India Company, When we reflect, that half a century has scarcely 
elapsed, since our possessions in that part of the globe were limited to a 
few factories, the enquiry naturally suggests itself, whence has this won- 
derful change proceeded, and by what means has it been accomplished ? 

At the period above mentioned, nothing seemed more improbable than 
such a reverse. A moderate share of Indian commerce appeared to be 
the sole object of that mercantile body which now rules the finest coun- 
tryof Asia. ‘The avidity with which the French improved every occa- 
sion afforded by the discordant interests of the Mogul viceroys, or petty 
sovereigns, to augment their territorial possessions, seemed, for a consi- 
derable time, to excite no emulation in our mercantile or political diree- 
tors. Nothing less than the certain prospect of being wholly excluded 
from the commerce in which we then shared, sufficed to excite our resis- 
stauce of their perpetual intrigues and encroachments, ‘The british lion, 
when roused, became victorious over every antagonist. The extensive and 
fertile districts which the French had obtained from rival princes, who 
courted their aid, fell to the lot of the conqueror, The perfidy and 
cruelty of moorish rulers, afforded frequent provocations, and pretexts, 
to enlarge the bounds of dominions thus acquired The titles of these 
chiefs to the territory thus wrested from them, were seldom more equi- 
table than those of their European victors. The right, in most cases, was 
merely that of the strongest. The nominal sovereign of India, betrayed 
by his ministers and officers, and stripped of all real authority, granted 
his firmans, alternately and indifferently, to rebels whom he could not re- 
strain, and to invaders whom he could not resist. Whether the passive 
luhabitants were gainers, or losers, by being thus transferred, with the 
ground they cultivated, from theic mahometan to their christian con- 
querors, is obstinately, and perhaps justly, disputed. By almost inces- 
‘ant wars, they had deplorably suttered ; but these were likely to have 
subsisted between rival SubAdars and Nawabs, without the interposit on 
ot Europeans. Whether their sufferings from the immense plunder 
which the latter have accumulated, or their advantages froma meliorated 
egislation, will finally preponderate, remains to be decided. If the scale 
turn greatly in their favour, it can only be expected from the promulga- 
ton of genuine christianity among them, by the exertions of ihose pious 
and zealous missionaries, of various denominations, (though few, alas { 
in the whole) who are laboriously occupied in promoting the best interests 
of the natives. 

The present critical state of India induces us, before we close this ar- 
ticle, to review briefly the progress of our acquisitions in this country, 
Proceeding along the coast, trom the Ganges to the Indus. 

Bengal, Chittagong, the district of Midnapoor ia Orissa, and Bahar, 
Were ceded by the Nabob Jaffier Khan 1757, and by Shab Alum, ia 
1705. Tothese were added. in 1775, Benaress and in 1501, Allahalad, 
Q 2 and 
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and the greater part of Oude; the remainder of which is now tributary 
to the company. Dehli and Agra, adjoining the former, were cong 
from the Marattas in 1803. The whole extends about 1100 miles a 
the Ganges, and has, on an average, nearly 300 miles in breadth. 

The province of Cuttach in Orissa, conquered 1803, joins this vast 
territory, with that called the Northern Circars, which were wrested 
from the French, and confirmed in 1766, by Shah Alum, and the Ne. 
zam, tothe English company. These extend along the coast about 609 
miles, wy have tifty of mean breadth. 

In the Carnatic, the English possessed for more than a century only 

heir factory of Madras and it’s suburbs, which they acquired about the 

year 1040. Their boundary was much enlarged by Mohained Ali Khan 
whom they made Nabob of Arcot in opposition to the French ; and the 
whole of this extensive territory, including A/adura, Tanjore, &c. be 
caine formally, as it had long been virtually, subject to the Company in 
iSO1. It borders at Cape Comorin, on Travancor, which with Cochix 
are tributary to the English ; and it is only separated by the Ghats from 
Mysore, of which the greater part is subject to, and the remainder de- 
pe ‘ndent on the Company, having been wrested from Tippoo Saib, in 
1792 and 1799. Adjoining, to the northward, are the dominions of the 
lid under the protection of the english ; : and beyond them a part of 
Berar, transferred from the Maratta Raja to the Nezim, and relinquished 
by the latter to the company in 1803, These countries extend nearly 
1000 miles north and south, and their mean breadth may be reckoned 
300 miles. 

Bomlay and its environs, with the coast of Guzerat, the former of 
which was given in dowry with a Portuguese princess in 1002 to King 
Charles the second, and the latter has been ceded at various times by the 
native Rajas, are of greater value than many of the possessions above- 
mentioned, to the extent of which they make but shght additions. Of 
the central tracts, Gurrah Mundla, and the Bundelcund, which are among 
eur latest acquisitions, less can be said: and our conquests from the 


~ hon the coast of Ceylon, are too well known to require any detail 
We theretore conclude our remarks, with a cordial recommendation o 
Mr. Arrowsmith’s capacious and elegant map, to all who have concems 
with | Jor who can afford either to gratity their curiosity, or to en. 


earch, On so important a subject. 
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Part 2. Continued 


| PE FORE we dismiss the pulpit oratory of France, it becomes us to take 
nonce of a class of pre ac m2 rs, and theological writers, in the same 
vege, who have not shared in our comparison of the French and Bre 
teh but mav be considered as forming a medium between them 
ly necessary to add, that we allude to the French protestant 


nes of toe ave under review. ‘These were not only r _ d trom thew 
Lous NIV. but seem likewise, to be regarded by their count: 
st unanimously, as having equ: M forfeited their religious, 
raiwil, and thew literary mghts. From “ nyland, however, they have 
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contemporaries. The view which we can take of their merits must 
necessarily be rapid. Itis only as literary characters that we have to re 
cord them, and we wish to do so with the strictest impartiality, 

Compelled to seek shelter from a sanguinary persecution under govern- 
ments more tolerant than that of their own ccuntry, they employed their 
learning and eloquence, for which many of them are illustrious, not 
merely in preaching to their exiled compatriots, but in the production of 
yumerous works in theology and ecclesiastical history. Jacquelot was 
the successful antagonist of the acute but sceptical Bayle. Allix was a 
man of profound erudition. His excellent ‘ reflections on the Books of 
the holy scriptures,” are reprinted in the Bishop of Landaft’s collection of 
tracts. . The History of Manicheism by Beausobre, is a work of great 
candour, ability, and research ; and, that of the Reformation, which was 
published after his death, deserves equal praise. ‘The numerous histori- 
cal and theological writings of Basnage are replete with valuable informa- 
tion; they are however, less remarkable for elegance, than for solidity, 
impartiality, and discrimination. ‘The histories of the councils of Pisa, 
Basil and Constance, by L’enfant, attest the industry and the liberality of 
their learned author. ‘The works which we have here enumerated form a 
very valuable body of History, and should be diligently perused by every 
consctentious student of Theology. 

Claude was generally esteemed the ablest reasoner among the French 
protestant divines. His style was simple, ingenuous, and animated ; his 
acquirements were extensive and profound ; and he wielded both the of- 
fensive and defensive arms of controversy, with distinguished energy and 
success. ‘l'o have been the antagonist of such men, as Arnauld, Nicole, 
and Bossuet, and to have left the victory at least doubtful, is a sufficient 
proof of what we have asserted. His five posthumous volurmes contain 
much evangelical instruction. 

Saurin was the most eloquent of the banished preachers. This popu- 
lar orator united the advantages of a captivating exterior, graceful action, 
and great power and command of voice, with fertility of imagination, 
and flow of language. His demonstrations are awfully impressive, and his 
portraiture of the milder features of the Gospel, is irresistibly attractive. 
His * historical discourses on the Bible,” less known, but not less va- 
luable than his sermons, exhibit a remarkable combination of learning, in- 
senuity, impartiality, and modesty. . 

We have already observed that the most eminent productions of French 
genius were designed cither for the pulpit or the stage ; and, therefore, 
ihat in our sketch of the Augustan age of France, our principalattention 
would necessarily be directed to these points of view. The transition 
from the former to the latter, may however, seem abrupt, if not inconsis- 
tent. The occasion of it may be ascribed to the predominant taste of 
our Gallic neighbours for public exhibitions, whether sacred or profane. 
Their religion marked the distinction between these so srrongly, as to 
prohibit christian burial to a deceased actor ; but it had not sufhcient in: 
fluence to preclude him while living, if eminent in talents, from attract- 
ing universal applause. The passage from the altar to the theatre, is also 
more general and more sudden in France, than the state of religion and 
morality, or at least of decorum, suffer it to be in England. /e are con- 
vinced of the immoral effects and tendency of theatrical exhibitions ; 


aud are aware, that compositions designed for their support, are likely “= 
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be tinctured with evils. The dramatic form of writing is, however, no 
more exceptionable than any other ; and it was evidently used by the in. 
spired Hebrew poets. It possesses some advantages beyond other 
modes of composition ; and of these the French writers have evidently 
availed themselves. It is also to be observed, that even in their lightest 
theatrical pieces, they usually preserve a regard to decency, which might 
justly put our most celebrated comic writers to the blush. In this respect, 
Addison himself was chastised by his gallic translator. 

The French Drama was in a state of the utinost birbarism when Cor 
neille appeared. The tragedies of Jodelle, Garnier, Hardi, and Du Mairet, 
were calculated to excite interest only in an age of lamentable ignorance, 
Comeille was the father of dramatic poetry in France. Sublimity is 
his forte: and the elevation of his sentiments, the dignity of his cha- 
racters, the ‘‘ pomp and prodigality” of his language, give him a claim 
to applause which cannot be invalidated by his numerous and glaring de- 
fects. Inflation and obscurity, tedious and languid declamation, repeti- 
fion of the same idea in nearly similar language, and negligence of com- 
position,—such are the faults which debase the best productions of this 
great man. 

Racine avoided the defects of Corneille, without equalling his highest 
beauties ; Correct, elegant, pathetic, and harmonious, he neither dazzles 
the mind by the blaze of genius, nor overwhelms it with terror, but sways 
without exertion, yet beyond competition, the sceptre of the heart. The 
sublime is vot his province, but he occasionally attains it. 

Notwithstanding his general excellence, he is sometimes tame. Some 
of his characters are deficient in consistency, and they are often mere 
copies of each other. 

Crebillon found two great sources of effect preoccupied. Corneille 
commands our admiration. Racine excites our tenderest pity. Cre- 
billon seized the only remaining province of the drama, the terrible. 
His versification is hard, and incorrect, his personages deal too much in 
declamation, and apostrophe ; but the gloomy pathos that pervades his 
best pieces, fully emuitles him to be rauked as the rival of Corneille and 
Racine. 

‘Thomas Corneille, La Tasse, and Campistron, deserve notice, as having 
possessed considerable, though inferior merit. 

The Lyar of Corneille was almost the only good comedy in the French 
language, till Moliere delineated, with a bold and vigorous band, the per- 
sons who then played ridiculous parts in the drama of life. ‘* Nature," 
says Boileau, ** seems to have revealed all her secrets to him, those at 
least Which regard the manners and characters of men.” His colouring 
however, is frequently overcharged ; his plots are defective in interest ; 
and his catastrophes are not always well adjusted : but, with all his faults 
he was perhaps the most original genius, that an age so fertile in genius, 
produce d. 

Gaicty and /adinage,are the characteristic features of the comedies of 
Regnard ; he excelled in smaller pieces. Brueys, Dupresny, Boursault, 
Destouches, Dancourt, distinguished themselves variously in this depart- 
ment of literature. 

The operas of Quinault rank among the most celebrated efforts of dra- 
matic composition, and those of Danchet and Duche are entitled to cou- 
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The French contend most obstinately for the superiority of their dra- 
ma, over that of the English ; but those who are capable of appreciating 
the excellence of Shakspeare, not to mention others, will not tamely 
yield the palm. While the former incessantly refer to the authority of 
Aristotle, an appeal certainly lies from Aristotle, to nature and common 
sense; and Dr. Johnson has urged it with vehemence and success. 

Although France rests her strongest claims on the preceding classes of 
lwerary productions, yet she can boast a splendid catalogue of authors 
io other departments of learning and genius, who flourished in this pe- 
riod. 

The satires of Boileau rival those of Horace, and his Art of Poetry gives 
at once the precept and example. ‘The odes of J. B. Rousseau are rich in 
imagery and expression. We hesitate however, to call them sublime ; 
he is certainly defective in ‘‘ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 
La Fontaine was ‘ the spoilt child of nature :'’ his fables are marked by 
agraceful and fascinating simplicity, that baffles imitation, Chaulieu and 
La Fane excelled in light and fugitive poetry. 

France did not excel in history as in other branches of literature: but 
“ the discourse on universal history,” by Bossuet, must be excepted trom 
this observation. He seems to stand on some elevated point, while all 
nations of the earth pass in review before him. ‘‘ He changes,” says 
Chateaubriant, ‘ time and place at will; he passes on with the rapidity 
and majesty of ages.” 

The Universal History of Rollin is a truly valuable work. The histori- 
cal compositions of Vertot are remarkable for their clegance and interest; 
aud he has been accused, but on slender evidence, of sicrificing truth to 
these objects. The conspiracy of Venice, by St. Real, has been compared 
to Sallust. 

Mezerai and Daniel wrote the history of their own country, in a dry 
and tedious style. The president Henault has comprised more genuine 
information in a much smaller compass ; his ‘ Chronological abridgement 
of the History of France,” is a work of extensive political observation, 
deep reflection, and elegant composition : his portraits of eminent cha- 
tacters are admirably drawn. The Pere d'Orleans wrote a history of 
trance, in a somewhat better style than the two first mentioned, 

The biblical and ecclesiastical researches of Le Long, Calmet, Tille- 
mont, Simon, Dupin, Fleury, &c. form a body of theological infor- 
mation, indispensable te the ftudent in divinity, To these men we 
are indebted for compositions, at the learning and extent of which, 
4 modern author might turn pale. Their works are constructed with 
sisting materials, which present an impenetrable bulwark to the enemies 
of christianity. In this cause stood forward the illustrious Socicty of 
Port Royal, Arnauld d’Andilly, de Sacy, Nicole, &c. ‘The “ Provin- 
cial Letters of Pascal,” although the association which has provoked 
hem has been dissolved, will for ever remain as models of polemic com- 
position. His thoughts rude and undigested as they are, are among the 
~~ splendid offerings ever made by man, at the shrine of christiani- 
y 

The Academy of Sciences, of which Louis was the founder and patron, 
could enumerate many learned and ingenious characters, such were Ber- 
houilli, Du Hamel, Vauban, Cassini, Tournefort, the legislator of botany 
waul Linné appeared ; De Lisle, whose geographical labours facilitated the 

researches 
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researches of D'Anville ; and Mallebranche, whose metaphysical invest}. 
gations were able and acute, although their result was unphilosophical 
and chimerical. 

A few names occur which it is yet necessary to mention: the amiable 
the elegant, and eloquent Fenelon; Bruyere, the Theophrastus of France. 
Pelisson, the grateful and able defender ot Fouquet; the orientalist D'Her. 
belot; and Vaugelas, whose grammatical researches essentially contriby. 
ted to the improvement of the French language. 


Part Hl. From the age of Louis XIV. to the French Revolution, 


OUR transition from the preceding era of French literature, to that 
on which we are entering, furnishes an additional and striking illustration 
of the depravity of human nature. We are called upon to record the 
rise, progress, and partial success, of a conspiracy against christianity. 
A man of shining, and versatile, but superficial talents, inflated with va. 
nity, and intoxicated with adulation, imagined himself able to subver 
the rock of ages, and to erect an imperishable monument to his own 
glory, on the ruins of revealed religion. Such was the weak and wicked 
project of Voltaire. i xasperated, as he himself confesses, that twelve 
ecoundrels, (so he termed the Apostles ! ) should have been able toestablish 
christianity, he resolved to try whether half that number of Philosophers 
could not destroy it. ‘To assist him in this diabolical attempt, he called 
around him a set of men, who, though inferior to him in talents, were 
his equals in hostility tothe gospel. Proud to claim him for their Jeader, 
they were eager to disiinguish themselves under his auspices, in the ex- 
tinction of christianity, and the subsequent dissolution of every moral 
(he men who united in this infernal plot, stand so for- 


and social tic 


ward in the literary history of their day, that we shall consider them asa 
distinct class 
Voltaire, deficient in that depth of learning and that penetrating vigour 
of intellect, which were necessary to an effectual and minute investiga 
tion of the evidences of christianity, used the weapons of ridicule and 
6) He concealed the rancour ot his soul beneath the mask of le- 
vity , and when his reader is likely to be least aware of danger, he strikes 
he tatal b'ow But this is not all: more effectually to deprave the ima- 
eination and seduce the passions, to assist him in his attack upon the doe 


' 


tr ines of the gospe unveils with the skill and detail of a practised 
yolupiuary, scenes of the vilest sensuality; and excesses, at which nature 


might shudder and recoil in the pursuit of his detestable purpose, he 
had recourse to the most despicable expedients. He vilified the charae- 
ters. and tolsitied the works, of the founders and advocates of christianity. 
In this respect he was so daring and shameless, that Montesquieu said of 
him, ‘© Lorsque Voltaire lit un livre, 1) le fait, puis il ecrit contre ce quil 
Yatait.’  ‘* When Voltaire reads a book, he makes it what he pleases: 
then he w rites against what he has made ot it.” He attributes the errors 


nd crimes ol mankind to the influence of the religion ot Jesus ; and 


sneers at the talents and exertions of it's most illustrious supporters. 
« C'est un sot a ses yeux, sitot qu'il est Chretien.” 
Without exception he lays down the rule, 


Became 2 christian, you become a tool, 
VW ith 
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With yet more dangerous, because more concealed, enmity ; the cold 
and crafty d Alembert, assisted in the tremendous enterprise. Were we 
to judge him from hisavowed works, we must regard him as the friend of 
nen andot religion ; he seems to watch with a jealous eye, the encroach; 
ments of scepticism ; and in his ‘ eloges’’ indignantly vindicates more 
than one infidel from the charge of impiety, as from an imputation of 
the foulest Kind. But this apparent amity was hollow and treacherous : 
be assumed a friendly disguise, the more effectually to undermine and 
destroy. D'Alembert was an excellent mathematician ; but his claims to 
literary eminence have been disputed. ‘The pretace to the Encyclopedia, 
aperformance which excited the admiration of the fastidious Gibbon, has 
been attributed, on the authority of Mercier St. Leger, to the Abbé 
Lanaye ; and his correspondence with Voltaire proves, in the opinion of an 
estimable French critic, ‘‘ that he was equally an empiric in philosophy 
and in literature.” 

The next in rank was Diderot, a man, the fervour of whose imagination, 
or rather the ferment of whose brain,was seldom controuled by judgement 
or prejudice. The inexplorable obscurity of his metaphysics, has pro- 
cured for him the name of the Lycophron of Philosophy; but he obtain- 
uot the sublimity of the bard of Chalcis. 

Raynal, although an ceclestastic, vied with his coadjutors in enmit 
against christianity. His histo y of the European establishments in bot 
the Indies, is interspersed with wild and frothy declamations, against the 
soundest principles of morals and religion ; and the detail of the history 
itself, is warped to the same purpose It has been asserted, on more than 
presumptive evidence, that Raynal was indebted to others for the great- 
er and the better part of his work—that interesting portion in particu- 
lar, which relates to the negroes, is attributed to Pechmeja. Be this as 
it may, it is certain, that he has plundered most impudently, and without 
any acknowledgement, from other authors. Levesque convicted him of 
having inserted, with a very few trifling alterations whole pages from his 
work, entitled « L’homme Moral,” (Moral man.) It is, however, with 
pleasure we notice, his retractation in later years. Contemplating the 
horrors of the French Revolution, and conscious how large a share of 
tiem was to be attributed to the principles disseminated by his sect, he 
addressed (in May 170!) an energetic expostulation on the subject to 
the Constituent Assembly*. , 

Condorcet, called by d'Alembert ‘‘ a volcano covered with snow,” 
vaited in the work of darkness. He was a good mathematician, but an 
hdifferent writer, and a worse politician, He quitted his stady for the 
une, and perished in the storm which he had contributed to raise. 

s style is loose and heavy, ‘‘ he wrote,” says Zivarol, “ with opium, 
Such were the leaders of this horrible conspiracy. They rallied round 
their banner the dispersed troops of infidelity; and with an intrepidity 
aud a perseverance worthy of a better cause, waged both open and con- 
cealed war against the Saviour of mankind “« Crush the wretch was 
their b] isphemous watch word; and they indulged the ardent hope and 
confident persuasion, that their efforts would be finally suc essful. 
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* See Moleville sur la Revolution, Tom. 
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3: Foreign Intelligence. 
Arar. XXII. SPAIN. 


at! cpl Zid! ailee KW! CUS 


Libro de Agricultura,su autor el doctor excelente Abu Zacaria Jahia Abe, 
Mohamed Ben Ahmed Ebn E) Awam, Sevillano. Traducido al Castel. 
lann y anotado por don Josef Antonio Banqueri, Prior-claustral d 
la Catedral de Tortosa, Individuo de la real Billiotecade §. M y 
Académico de numero dela real Academia de la Historia. De Order 
superior, y & expensas de la real Biblioteca. Madrid en la Imprenta real 
anno de 1802. 

A Book of Agriculture, ly the excellent Doctor Alu Zaceria Jahia 
Alen Mohamed Ben Ahmed Ebn ¥) Awam, of Seville. Trans. 
lated into Spanish with Annotations hy Don Joseph Antonio Banqueri, 
Prior-claustral of the Cathedral of Tortosa, Librarian to his most Ca- 
tholic Majesty, and Member of the Royal Academy of History; by or- 
der and at the charge of the R: oyal Litrary. Madrid, at the Royal 
Press. 1802. Vol. 1. .689. Vol. 2. p.756. Small Folio. 

TPHE author, or rather ihe compiler of this work, was a Spaniard who 

wrote in the sixth century of the Hedjira. He appears to have 
extracted the substance of a hundred Arabic treatises on the subject. The 

Spanish Editor has by no means carried his share of the performance to 

perfection. The present value of such a publication is chiefly to be es- 

timated by curiosity: but it is highly creditable to the governinent of 

Spain, to distinguish itself, by the encouragement of literature, however 

recondite, above other Luropean Courts, that possess, perhaps, far greater 

advantages for the attainment of eminence in this manner. 





ITALY. 

ART XXII. NY SUS, Codi: es Helraic Lillmtheca sp B. De Rossi, ling, 
orient. prof. accurate ab eodem descripti et illustrati. Accedit Appendix 
que continentur MSS. codices reliqui aharum linenarum, Svo. 3 Tom, 
f. pp. 192. I. 192. TH. 222.  Parmee, ex pullico typographio. 1803. 
On the last page of the third Volume is suljoined Explicit vol, Ill, 
dié 1 Aug. anno MDCCCIP. 

TPHE select, yet copious additions, which M. de Rossi has made, in 

four clegant quarto volumes, to Dr. Kennicott's collection of various 
readings of the Hebrew Bible, are well known, and justly applauded 
throughout Europe. His indefatigable diligence in the acquisition of 

MSs. has been crowned with singular success: and we apprehend, that, 

si the attatnments of Jewish literature, he surpasses every christian con- 

temporary. The number of his Hi brew MSS. (including about 700 

Killical treatises) amount to 137 Many of them consist of several 

vermmne S; and many of the volume oduuuden, each, several distinct works. 

The appendix enumerates the following MSS. in other languages. Sy- 
nac, 6, Arabi, 34 Persian, 8 Turkish, 1 Armenian, 2. Iberian, 
1. Malabar,1. C bh nese, 2. Greek, (including a copy of the four 
Evancelists, of the eleventh century) 10. | Latin, (the earliest of which 
1S a Copy of . Ovid's M etamorpboses, of the same age) ae Italian, 31. 
Spanmtsh, 7. Je dmeegtones-y- 2. Russian, 1. Polish, 

This publication may be regarded as a suppleme nt t to J. C. Wolf's 
Bibliotheca Hebrava (4to. 1793): and it might furnish incalculable im- 
provements ot th it work in a new editiog, but we do not « xpect such an 
vndertak ng Art. 
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Art. XXVII. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 


“ Yentlemen and Publishers who have works in the press, will oblige the 
Conductors of the EcLectic REvikw, dy sending mformation ( post paid ) 
of the subject, extent, and probable price, of such works ; which they may 
depend on being communigal d to the pubic, if consistent with our plan, 


Correspondencies have been opened in” 


various parts of the United Kingdom, 


for the purpose of procuring interesting Lite rary inte live ACC, ON the authen- 


ticity of which the public may depend. 


Ts copy of Dr. Griesbach’s New 
Testament, mentioned in our 
last, as issuing from the press of 
Goschen, is a typographical luxury, 
nost beautifully executed, and does 
great honour to the age and country 
which produced it. Nothing is more 
desirable to biblical learning, than 
that copies intended for popular use, 
and even those za T'yronum gratiam, 
too commonly considered as of lite 
importance,) should profit by the la- 
bours of the most correct revisers of 
the text: and in this view even mag- 
hiticent typography (which is sought 
for in all parts of Europe,) has its 
relative and extensive usefulness. 

In answer to a correspondent who 
dates from Vantycelyn, and requests 
information relative to Welch Bibles 
and Testaments—we believe that a 
considerable edition of the sacred 
writings in that language, ts cither 
begun, or beginning; but we under- 
stand there is a difference of opinion 
among the patrons of the work as to 
the orthography to be adepted in it. 
for works of instruction in this an- 
Cent language, we refer to the writer 
o the Dictionary of the Bible in 
Welch, mentioned iv our last. 
~The Rev. 'T. Wood, of Hudders 
held, Has issued proposals for pub- 
-shing by subscription a work, enti- 
ed, An flistorical, Geographical, 
and Chronological Account of the 
Progress of Christianity, on its first 
promulgation; .also, a sketch of the 
Primitive Christian Church; with 
remarks on the revival of Religion tn 
the present day. It will be ready by 
the end of March, or early in April ; 
price to subseribers 5s. boards, to 
be pail on delivery of the work — 
Mr. W isthe author of the Christian 


Spectator (published in the Weekly 
fegister,) of which he intends shortly 
to publish a revised edition. 

The lrenical Animadversions of 
Herman W itsius, on the controver- 
sies agitated in [ritain, under the 
unhappy names of Aotinomians and 
Neonomtans, are translated from the 
Latin, and preparing for the press, 
with notes by the translator, 

The long expected work of Mr, 
Roscoe, of Liverpool, viz. The Life 
of Pope Leo X. is in the greatest state 
of torwardness, and will probably be 
published in the course of a month 
or six weeks. Mr. Roscoe's illness, 
from which he is only now recover- 
ing, has retarded the publication of 
his work, 

Under Royal Patronage, are pre- 
paring for publication, Engravings, 
with descriptive accounts in english 
and French, of Egyptian Monuments, 
which were collected by the French 
National Institute in Egypt, and sur- 
rendered to Lord Hutchinson by Ge- 
neral Menou: the drawings are made 
by Mr. Alexander; the plates en- 
graved by Mr. Medland. Among 
these Monuments is the celebrated 
stone with the tlieroglyphic, Egyp- 
tian and Greek inscription, found at 
Rosetta; also the Sarcophagus said 
to be that of Alexander the Great, 

A Dictionary of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, with the application of 
those Sciences to Arts and Manufac- 
tures, by Messrs. A. and C, R. Aikin, 
is now tn the press. It will extend 
to two volumes 4to. 

A work, entitled, Annals of Com. 
merce, Manufactures, Fisheries, and 
Navigation; with brief notices of the 
Arts and Sciences connected with 
them ; containing the transactions of 
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the British Empire and other coun- 
tries, from. the earliest accounts to 
the meeting of the Union Parliament 
in 1801, with a large appendix: By 
Mr. Macpherson, will be ready for 
yublication inthe course of the spring, 
mm 4 vols. 4to. 

Proposals for publishing A Com- 
pendium of the Llistory, Laws, Cus- 
foms, aud Privileges of the City of 
London, are issued by Mr. P. La- 
tham. 

The long disputed Manuscripts of 
the Poems of Ossian, in the original 
Gaelic, are now im the press, under 
the auspices of the Highland society, 
‘bhev are to be accompanied bv a 
Bat.n Translation by the late Mr. 
Macfarlane: the whole will form two 
laree octavo volumes. 

‘ihe last volume of Mr. King’s 
Munimenta Antiqua, is nearly com- 


The Rev. Dr. Munkhouse, of 
Queen's College, Onxtord, imtends 
publuhing three volumes of Occa- 
sional Discourses on Various Sub- 
jects ; they will be accompanied by a 
portrait ot the author. 

the Rev. Mr. Middleton is about 
to print an Inquiry into the Nature 
ot the Greek Definitive Article, with 
Jilustrative notes, 

Dr. Crotch intends publishing the 
Lectures on Music which he de- 
hivered atthe Roval Institution, with 
the musical examples at large. 

Phe Rev. G. Cook, M. A. of Cam- 
bridee, bas sent to the pressan Eng- 


lish Poem, entitled, India ‘Triuin- 
phat l. 
\Miis. West is engaged in a new 


work, on the Charactertstic duties of 


\\ omen, inthe torm of Letters toa 
Young Lady. 

The Rev. Hl. PF. Cary is printing 
an Lidition of Dante, with a transla 


ti nu biank verse, notes, &c. and a 
Lite of the Author. 

Dr. buck int nels pr blishing 
an Inquiry into the Seat and Nature 
ot be in which he hopes to de 
termine some disputed poluts On this 
‘ ‘4 

~ ' ris engaged on a 
Ww — ie yo Code of th ith 
ne j vits af will be cit ica 


into three parts—1. The Circum 
stances which promote health pj 
longevity, independent of Individual 
attention, 2. The rules which, if a 
served by an individual, have a tep. 
dency to preserve health and lon. 
gevity, even where those independ. 
ent circumstances are wanting ; apd 
8. The regulations by which the Be- 
neral health and satety ofa grea 
community may be protected from the 
various injuries to which they are 
likely to be exposed. 


The following works are expeeted 
to be published in a short time : 

Mr. RR. Lugar'’s Architectural 
Sketches for (Cottayes, Rural Dwel. 
hugs, and Villas in the Grecian, Go. 
thic, and Fancy Styles, with plans 
suitable to persons of centeel life and 
moderate fortune. Preceded by some 
observations on scenery and charac 
ter proper for picturesque buildings 
with 38 plates. 

An illustration of the works of the 
celebrated Scottish Poet, Robert 
burns: they will consist of twenty. 
one plate, of local scenery, describ- 
ed in the works of that author. The 
drawings andengravings are by Storer 
and Greig, and are said to include 
some ot the bo!est and most roman- 
tic displays of nature in North Br- 
tain. ‘Ehey will be accompanied by 
descriptions, and a memoir of the 
Poet's lite. 

The Rev. T. Watson's Popular 
Evidences of Natural Religion and 
Christianity. 

‘The Manot Honour; a moral Tale, 
intended to expose the absurdity and 
guilt of Duciling. By Mr. Lucas. 

The Christian Mirror; a small vo 
lume of original essays by several 
hands: mtended to correct some of 
the follies and improprieties of the 
Religious World. 

The Age of Frivolity > a Poem, 
By ‘Timothy ‘Touc h ‘em. 

Southey's Epic Poem, Madoc, 4% 
with embellishments. 

Bell's Surgery, the second volume 

Leiements and Practice of Naval 
Architecture, developing the prim 
ciples of the art of ship-building, + 


i? tree } * > or , 
lustrated by eneravings. 








Um 4 Memorial, to serve for the his- 
and Yory of the Board of Admiralty, un- 
heal der the presidency of the Earl of St. 
ob. Vincent. 
en. Mr. Todd's edition of Spenser. 
OD. An improv ed edition of Mrs Han- 
Tm nay Adams s wi wks on the various 
and Sectsand Denominations in Reiigion, 
ve revised and corrected by the Rev. A. 
eal Fuller; to which is prefixed, an 
the sriginal Ussay on the Nature and Im- 
ae portance of Truth. 
A, new edition of Bigland’s Letters 
» ancient and modern History. 
ted . ne ¥ edition of “ Simplicity re- 
commended to Ministers of the Gos- 
iral nel” * wit th an Appendix, 
vel. A new edition it uIprove “dl, of Law- 
7 fal Amusements; a Sermon. By the 
ans Rev. George Burder, with an appen- 
ind x, in answer to a Letter to the Au- 
me thor, in Svo. and 12mo, 
ac The above Sermon has not only 
3S produced a Letter to the Author, 
n behalf of some of those diversions 
the hich he condemns; but we also 
ert learn, that Mr. Flower, of Cambridge, 
IV has in the press a work on the same 
ib- side of the question; in which he 
he will introduce a Letter written by 
ler the late Rev, Augustus Toplady, to 
ide the father of Mr. lower, cont ining 
- the sentiments of that popular divine, 
i in defence of card-plaving. 
hy New editions of the follow ing works 
he are in forwardness at the Clarendon 
res Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica, 
lar Greck and Latin, Svo. ; Menophon’s 
nd Anabasis, crown Svo ; The Septua- 
é, ent, san.e size; and the Greck Tes- 
ie, lament, same size. 
ud 
MI. Silvester de Lacy, of the Na 
0- | Institute at Paris, a man of the 
ral most eminent learning, is employed 
of ma French Translation of Abdolla- 
he tiph’s History of Kevpt, with pnume- 
Tins ¢ x pl: nations ot terms and at- 
Mm, \ qT he | atin version extant ad- 
ol many mya oy and the 
‘ ie work Is now likely to obtain 
scom) lete utility. 
7 lle sume learned writer is pub- 
al ny an Arabic Chresto-mathia, 
- i singular value: the first volume, 
t- ‘ining a great variety of unpub 
i tracts in Arabic, is already 
mpleted. The greater part of the 
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second volume is likewise printed, 
It supplies a French translation of 
the former part, with illustrations, 

An Arabic Grammar, from the 
same hand, is now in the press, which 

equally valuable for comprehen- 
S|! ive ness and soli | ty. 

M. de Rossi has in the public press 
of Parma, a Hebrew Dictionary, en- 
titled, Lexicon Hebraicum Selectam, 
quo ex anuiquo et inedito Par hous 
lL exico nove ac diversx sistuntur va- 
riorum ac difficiliorum votum signi- 
ficationes, 8vo.; also An Italian ver- 
sion of the Psalms from the original 
Llebrew, 2 vols. 8vo. : 

The Rev. Mr. Brunnmark, chap- 
lain to the Swedish Legation, ig How 
printing his Swedish and English 
(jrammar, which we underst: und mav 
be expec ted to appear ina ve short 
time. Being the first of The kind 
ever attempted, it cannot but be well 
received by the 
languagt 


students of foreien 
's in this country, in general; 
but what gives us peculiar pleasure 
in announcing this work is, that the 
want of a Swedish Grammar, so long 
complained of by English Travellers 
in that country (and we have expe 


rienced it ourselves,) will now be 
materially obviated: and, indeed, 
since the establishment of a regular 


Mat! between Harwich and Gothen- 
bureh, whereby the tntercourse be 

tween the countries Is become more 
frequent, and many gentlemen now 
way of Sweden to Russia, such 
was loudly called tor; and we 
are glad find, by the Author's 
prospectus, that it is composed on 
which will render it useful to 
Enulishiien who purpose to visit Swe 


CQ by 
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au WOrTR 


to 
a plan 


aril, 
it time that Englishmen 
t look on foreign languages 
with that indifference, for 
which we have been so justly cen- 
su ed abroad. Within these ten or 
twelve years, however, aco siderable 
progress has been made in facilities 
for acquiring them. The German, 
formerly so little known, is now, as it 
deserves to be, studied by many, and 
theliterarv advantages derivable from 
In our opinion, that 


should 


utwise 


it are obvious. 
languaee, which is not inferior either 
to the rench, or to our own, should 
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be understood by every one, who 
wishes to make solid progress in any 
science; particularly in moral phi- 
josopby, chemistry, or physic. 

The Swedish language, although it 
does not rank so high as the German, 
may, however, in many ‘respects vie 
with it. It is copious, highly ex- 
piessive, and in melody it approaches 
wearer to the Italian than any other. 
Wur trouble in acquiring it, we ac- 
knowledge to have been amply re- 
paid; and indeed, a language, in 
which Gustavus IIL, Linneus, Berg- 
man, thre, Polheitmer, Kellgrep, and 
Murray, have written, and which, 
among authors who at present use 1, 
enumerates such men as Schwarz, 
Thunberg, Nordwall, Tingstadius, 
Edeleranz, Oelman, Lehnberg, Pran- 
zen, Paykull, Hallenberg, Hoyer, &c. 
cannot but richly repay its students. 
As Mr. Bes Grammar will be a key 
to the works of these eminent men, 
and to the ‘Transactions ot the diffe- 
rent Swedish Societies, we shall not 
fail, even on that account, to wel- 
come it, whenever it appears. In a 
future number, our readers may ex 


fp ae z = - —_ = OO = 


pect a fuller account of the pr 
state of Swedish literature than y 
hitherto have had opportunity of pre. 
senting to them. . 

We are happy to report, that de 
gradingly as some have spoken of the 
state of Art and Science in the king. 
dom of Portugal, there is a stroge 
disposition in that country to patr. 
nize thosestudies which benefit map. 
kind. One proof of this dispositiog 
is notorious in the very honorable 
reception given to Mr. Bartolozgi, 
after Britain had declined to engage 
his services any longer; and another 
we have to communicate, in an at. 
tempt to construct a map of that 
country, by actual measurement, 
and a series of triangles. This map 
in its advanced state, but not com 
pleted, was published at Lisbon, un- 
der the patronage of the Prince Re 
gent, in 1803, and a copy of it wil 
soon be communicated to the British 
public by Mr. Arrowsmith. 

It is to be hoped the return of 
peace may enable the Portuguese 
Giovernment speedily tocomplete this 
interesting undertaking. 


—— --~—- - —— 
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ANTIQUITIES. 
Collections toward the History and 
Antiquities of the County of Here- 
~ By J. Duncomb, A. M. vol. 1. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Observations on the Formationand 
Manaveiment of usetul and ornamen- 
tal Piautations, &c. By J. Loudon, 
pirate . SV. TOs, xl . 

\ Complete Svetem of Practical 
As: lture, with plates. iby a. W. 
Dic! un, M.D. of Hendon, Middle 


sex, 2 vols. 4to. 4]. 4s. 


Th Principles ind Practice of 


watic ally explained. 
2 vols. Svo. Il. Is. 


cmecliner of mey not have "¢ ached “us oe 


id not be considered as a sanctron of tt: 
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A general View of the Agriculture 
of Norfolk, drawn up for the Board of 
Agriculture. By the Secretary of the 
Board, &s. 

A General Treatise on Cattle. By 
J. Lawrance, 8vo. 12s. 

EDUCATION, 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
considerably enlarged, 4to. 2L 5s. 

An Alphabetical Key to Propria 
que Maribus, Qua Genus, and As 
in presenti; containing all the ex 
amples, declined and translated, with 
the rules quoted under each, and nu 
merical references to the context. 
By J.Carey, LL.D. 2s Gd. 

“A New Treatise on the Use of the 
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Globes, designed for the instruction 
of vouth. By T. Keith, I2mo. fis. 

Ag Introduction to the Use of the 
Globes, designed for youth, By J. 
Greig, 2s. 6d. 

A new Introduction to Arithmetic. 
By J. Greig, 2s. 

‘A Sequel to Moral Education ;— 
sidressed to every Parent in the 
United Kingdom. By T. Simons, 8vo. 
fis. 6d. 

Instructions, or Dialogues between 
a Parent and hisChildren, &c. adapt- 
ed to the Capacities of Youth, small 
avo, cuts, Ss. Gd. 

The Mother's Remarks on a set of 
3% Cuts for Children. By Mrs. 
Lovechild, 3 vols. 5s. 

The London Primer, or first Book 
for Children, 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Pepin, first Usurper of the French 
Sceptre, crowned in France in 7/4, 
by the Pope. In French, trom Vel- 
y's History of France, with an Eng- 
lish Translation, Is. 

The Rise, Progress, Decline, and 
Fall of Bonaparte’s Empire in France. 
By W. Barré, portraits, Svo. 10s, Gd. 

LAW. 

The Statutes at Large. By Picker- 
ne, 44th Geo. Ill. Part L. of vol. 45, 
15s. 

An Inquiry into the Original In- 
fluence of the controverted Rule of 
law, called, The Rule in Shelly's 
Case, suggested by late decisions. By 
J. Phillips, Qs. Gd. 

MEDICAL. 

Domestic Medical Guide. By R. 
Reece, M. D. Os. Third Edition en- 
sareed, 

A Reply to Mr. Fallin’s two cases 
Gout, &c. By R. Kinglake, M. D. 

Od, 
MILITARY. 

General Regulations and Orders, 
Nov. 1, 1804, 3s. 

The Manual and Platoon Exercises, 
xc. By hi: Majesty's cominand, 2s. 

MISCELLANIES, ‘ 

Voll. Part 1 of a new Edition 
the 4th) of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
‘annica, 4to. price 15s.; a part to be 
published every six weeks. 

Che New Annual Register, for 
‘WS, lds, 
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A Meteorological Journal of 1804, 
kept in Paternoster-row, London—= 
By W. Bent, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Meteorological Observations and 
Essays. By J. Dalton, Professor at 
the New College, Manchester, 5s. 

A Letter to the Members of the 
Proclamation Society, and the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Jiee, Is. 

A Letter toa Member of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, ia 
which its Principles are examined 
and condemned, Is. 

Indian Recreations. By the Rey, 
W. Tennant, L.L.D. M.A.S. 2 vols. 
8vo, 18s. Second Edition, enlarged 
and corrected. 

The Principles of Moral Science, 
By R. Forsyth, Esq. Advocate, vol. 1, 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 

The Spirit of the Public Journals, 
vol. 8, for 1804, Gs. 

A description of Prince of Wales 
Island, with its real and probable ad- 
vantages to recommend itas a Marine 
Establishinent. By Sir Home Pop- 
ham, @s. 

Mr. Arrowsmith has recently com- 
pleted a Map of the same Island. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem, ag 
absolute and irresistible proof of the 
divine origin of Christianity, 8vo. 
2s. Od, 

The new Baronetage of England, 
2 vols. 15s. boards. 

The Costume of Great Britain. 
By W. H. Pyne, No. I. price 15s. to 
consist of Twelve Numbers, each con- 
taining five plates. 

A Letter to the Rev. G. Burder, 
occasioned by his Sermon on Lawful 

Amusements, 8vo. 1s. Gd. 
POETRY. 

Ode premio a Reverendo vireo 
Claudio pan hanan, S. T. P. Etonen- 
sibus proposito dignata. Auctore T. 
Rennell, Col. Reg. Eton. Alumnus. Is. 

Specimens of Scarce Translations 
of the 17th Century, from the Latia 

Poets, &c. By R. Walpole, Esq. B.A. 
Svo. 44, 

The Beauties of English Poetry, 
selected from the most esteemed au- 
thors. By Dr. Walcott, 2 vols. 

The Swiss Exile. By 8S. Palmer, 
4to. 3s. Gd. 

Poems by Laura SophiaTemple, 5s. 
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The Spirit of Discovery; or, the 
Conquest < “og in 5 ‘books.— 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, Qs. 

Poetry, Fe in the Scottish lan- 
guave. By R. Couper, M. D. 2 vols. 
1Os, 

Bonaparte, asatire: his coronation, 
a vision, Is. 

Lyric Airs; consisting of spect- 
mens of Greek, Albanian, W alla- 
chian, Turkish, Arabian, Persian, 
Chinese, and Moorish National Songs 
and Melodies, &c. folio, L5s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

A Letter to J. Foster, Esq. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, 
on the best means of educating and 
em loving the Poor of that Cc ountry. 
By J. Lancaster, 1s. 

‘The twenty-third Report of the 
Society for Bettering the Condition 
of the Poor, Is. 

‘The Village Alehouse; or, a Con- 
versation on the Price of Bread, 6d. 

POLITICS. 

Papers relative to the Discussion 
with Spain, laid before Parliament ; 
by his Majesty's command, 2s. 6d. 

\dditional Papers relative to the 
Discussion with Spain, laid before 
Parliament, 3s. 

A Review of the Papers on the 
War with Spain. By A. Macleod, 
Lisa. 2s. Ga. 

\n Argument on the Jusnce and 
Expediency of the O:;der issued for 
detaining all Ships bound to the 
Ports of Spain, freighted with Trea- 
sure or Wariike Stores, Is. 6d. 

‘Thoughts on the Order to detain 
the Spanish Frigates. By. H. Mad- 


al ck, Ba rister, is. Od. 
‘Thoughts on the Conduct and Co- 
conation ot Bonaparte, Is. 
ONservations on the late and pre- 


sent State ot Ire land, A ¢c. 2s. Gal. 


Lhe Critical dae Is it Peace 


or Wat by S. F. Waddington, Is. 

Paralelle pn la conduite de s (,0u- 
vernemens Brittavique et Espagnol, 
lun envers lautre, 8vo. 1s. Od. 


ruroLoecy., 
“ermons on various cubiects.— 


Ry J. Grose, A. M. F.S.A. vol. 3, 


sermons altered and adapted to 
an Enelsh Vulpit, from French 











writers. By S. Partridge, M4. 
F.S. A, 7s. 

The Forbidden Tree: preached » 
Abp. Laud’s Lecture, Reading, Rr 
the Rev. N. Gilbert, Is. 

The Voice of Years: preached ip 
New Broad-street, for the Friendly 
Female Society. By W. B. Collyer, 
of Peckham, 1s. 

On Evil Speaking: preached at 
Manchester, October 3, 1804. ByR. 
Jack, Is. 

El Shaddai: preached at the Or. Al 
dination of Mr. G. Pritchard, Col 
chester. By J. Martin, 6d. | 

The Duty of holding Fast the | 
Doctrine of the Gospel ; a Sermon, 

sreached at a Convocation of the 
hishope and Clergy of the Scotch . 
Episcopal Church, holden at Lav 
rencekirk, in the County of Kin. 
cardine, October 24, 1804. By the 
Right Rev. J. Skinner, in Aberdeen, 
senior Bishop of that Church, ts. 64 





A Sermon, occasioned by the Pre 
sentation of Colours to the Fim 


Bucks Volunteers. By the Rev, J, . 
Simpson, Curate of Chesham, Is. ! 
Dissertations, Essays, and Sermons ‘ 


By the late G. Bingham, B. D. with ° 
Memoirs of his eh py his son, P. 
Bingham, L. L. B. ' 

A Warning to Protea on the 
nature and tendency of public amuse 
ments. By R. Hill, A. M. 12mo, Is 

Nature, Excellence y, and Necessity 
of Faith; from the German of Le 
vater. By the Rev. P. Will, 8vo. Is 

The Brother, born for adversity, 
By Dr. Hawker; a new edition, 
18mo. 3d. fine paper, Gd. 

Doctor Hawkers Works complet 
ed: with a portrait, by Collver, 
6 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 8vo. fine Qh. Gs 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Brazil, 
in 1802 and 1808, with general 
sketches of the country, ice. By 
S. Lindley, 8vo. 6s. 

Travels to the westward of the AP 
lexhany Mountains. ‘Translated from 
the French of F. A. Michaux, M. 2. 


Svo. 7s. 
Another Translation of ditto, 66. 
Picturesque Excursions in Devom 
shire and Cornwall, By T. H. Wit 
liams, Plymouth, sSyo, iL, Se 





